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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of the four issues of this 
serial issued during 1992* Issue number 44 contains five articles: 
"Concerns and Fears" (issues raised by the proposed Further and 
Higher Education Bill in Britain); "Speaking Out for Wordpower" 

(Kay); "An Open Door to Mathematics" (Hay); "Literacy Problems and 
Employment" (Atkinson); and "ESOL [English for Speakers of Other 
Languages] , Wordpower, and Accreditation" (Crofts) * Issue number 45 
consists of four articles: "ESOL — Time to Start Afresh?"; 

"Progression from ABE" (Cookson) ; "The Nottinghamshire Stag" (Hill); 
and "Integrated Basic Skills — A Pilot Project" (Stephens, Cole)* 

Issue number 46 contains six articles: "Basic Skills — What Changes?" 
(issues raised by the Further and Higher Education Act 1992) ; 
"C*A*P*E*R*: Children and Parents Enjoy Reading" (Kemp, Neasmith) ; 
"Leeds into Work" (Kibble); "Using Wordpower with Groups of Young 
People" (Snudden) ; "American Lessons" (Swinney) ; and "Why Do Students 
Leave?" (Morris)* Issue number 47 consists of five articles: "Basic 
Skills: A Wide Ranging Service" (more issues raised by the Further 
and Higher Education Act); "Specific Spelling Difficulties" 

(Hinchcl if f e) ; "The Springboard Project" (Whiteley); "Conference 
Report: Conference '92"; and "Allied Steel and Wire" (Williams). The 
center two pages of each issue, entitled Information, provide brief 
summaries of noteworthy people, materials, and projects* Reviews of 
resources and books conclude each issue* (YLB) 
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CONCERNS AND FEARS 



The Further and Higher Edu- 
cation Bill currently going 
through Partiament has gener- 
ated a good deal , of debate. 
Although the Bill is concerned 
with a much wider area of 
education and training than 
basic skills,, ^e of the pro- 
posals will have a major impact 
on the organisation and fimding 
of our area of work, t 



As most people know, the timing of the 
Further and Higher Education Bill makes 
the future uncertain. The date of the 
General Election is a source of consistent 
press speculation as is the likely result. It’s 
also less than clear what effect a change of 
Government would have on all of the 
proposals in the Bill. Finally, whilst 
legislation will set down the broad 
framework ^for the organisation and 
flmding of further education, including 
basic skills, much of the detail will be left to 
the respective Further Education Funding 
Councils (in Wales and England) after they 
have been established. 

Our attitude to the proposals in the Bill 
stems from our dissatisfaction with the 
current state of provision. What we have 
today is just not good enough. The scale of 
provision is too limited, the quality of what 
is available is too variable and patchy, basic 
skills is a marginal activity in most areas 
and the whole area is under-resourced and 
under-funded. That’s not to say that 
progress has not been made or that some 
excellent basic skills work doesn’t take 
place or to doubt the commitment and 
enthusiasm of practitioners. But it is clear 
that what we have isn’t adequate. 

Underfunding has been a consistent 
problem, even though in real terms more is 
spent on basic skills today than at any time 
in the last fifteen years. Although it is 
difficult to be precise, we estimate that 
under 2% of the total expenditure on 
further and adult education is spent on 
basic skills, excluding ESOL which is 
mainly centrally funded through Section 
1 1 . That’s about £50 million annually out 



of total expenditure on further and adult 
education of approximately £3 billion each 
year. 

The result of this is marginal 
opportunities for a group of people often 
viewed as marginal. People seen as non- 
income generators. Two hours a week 
provision, short adult education terms, 
supply unable to keep up with demand, 
limited numbers and over-stretched staff 
are all too common features of basic skills 
provision in much of England and Wales. 
That’s not to say that interesting and 
exciting development has not taken place. 
The establishment of Open Lesiming 
Centres has added a new option in many 
areas and provided better resource bases, 
accreditation has been popular with 
students and acted as a curriculum 
generator and staff training has been made 
more coherent and progressive. These 
nationally led initiatives have been more 
than matched by local development, much 
of which has happened with little if any 
additional money. Basic skills work in the 
UK still attracts considerable interest from 
people in other industrialised countries 
because of its history of innovation and 
development. It’s doubtful, however, if 
they look to us because of the scale and 
resourcing levels of basic skills in this 
country. 

We do support the priority given to basic 
skills in the Further and Higher Education 
Bill. We have long campaigned for basic 
skills to be a statutory responsibility and, 
whether the Bill goes through or doesn’t, 
we continue to take the view that basic 
skills provision should be enshrined in 
legislation. We also support the 
establishment of basic skills as a priority 
and we hope that this will be reflected in 
increased funding. If choices have to be 
made about what is to be wholly or largely 
funded by the state, we believe that basic 
skills - the essential skills for any adult to 
progress in our society - should be one of 
the highest priorities. 

Even before the Bill was suggested we 
were committed to encouraging colleges to 
become more involved in basic skills both 
for young people on existing college 
courses and for older people in the 
community. Colleges have become more 
involved in recent years and more than 
50% of current basic skills students are 
receiving tuition organised by a college of 



further education. So it’s not as though this 
is new. 

We recognise that much of this has been 
said before in the Newsletter; we also know 
that not everyone shares our views and that 
a consensus doesn’t exist about the merits 
or otherwise of the Bill, even amongst 
people involved in basic skills. Nor will 
legislation solve many of the problems we 
have commented on imless additional 
resources are made available in the next 
few years. What might be useful is to 
outline some of the areas of concern about 
the future which have been raised with 
ALBSU in the last few months. 



IT wnx BE ALL CENTRALISED 
IN THE COLLEGE... 

One of the main fears is that if the Bill goes 
through all of the community based classes 
and groups will disappear and every 
student will be expected to travel to main 
college buildings. We understand this fear 
but doubt that it will happen. Few colleges 
are based on only one site and most don’t 
have a lot of spare rooms in the main 
college building to use for basic skills even 
if they wanted to. Furthermore, most 
colleges understand the need to make 
provision accessible and are committed to 
community based classes and groups. 
Certainly those colleges which are 
currently responsible for basic skills have 
shown little intention to centralise all 
provision, although - and we would 
encourage this - they have started to try to 
make college communications and maths 
workshops more open to people in the 
community. 

ALBSU believes that basic skills must 
continue as a community based service. 
People need a variety of learning 
opportunities within easy reach and many 
not feel comfortable going to a large 
college building. Centralising provision in 
one place or in one building will not 
provide the type of service we need to 
develop and is not likely to meet the 
‘quality standards’ ALBSU is developing 
for basic skills. Our advice to the Funding 
Councils would be not to support such 
narrowly conceived basic skills services; 
certainly our funding will not be available 
to support moves to centralise provision. 
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ITS THE END FOR 
VOLUNTEERS... 

ALBSU has always supported the 
involvement of volunteers in basic skills. 
We have been careful not to encourage the 
use of volunteers to replace paid staff or to 
take on jobs normally seen as the 
responsibility of paid staff, such as 
managing groups. We have condemned 
authorities where volunteers have been 
exploited as a cheap option and where basic 
skills provision depends on the 
involvement of unsupported, poorly 
trained volunteers. We believe that 
volunteers do bring additional and 
welcome skills and community 
involvement to basic skills and have helped 
to de-mystify an area which has sometimes 
suffered from professional mystique. 

Most colleges, which are already 
responsible for basic skills in an LEA area 
or part of an LEAs area, use volunteers in 
much the same way as adult or community 
education providers. Only one LEA has 
consistendy refused to use any volunteers 
(and we respect their long held view, 
although we don’t share it) and they took 
the same view when basic skills provision 
was the responsibility of a ‘free-standing’ 
adult education service. You may or may 
not support the involvement of volunteers 
in basic skills - and the arguments have 
been well rehearsed over a number of 
years; the Bill is unlikely to lead to the end 
of volunteer involvement and certainly, as 
we understand it, this is not the 
Government’s intention. 



IT WILL ALL BE WORK 
RELATED... 

ALBSU’s work with Training and 
Enterprise Councils (TECs), particularly 
through our Basic Skills at Work 
Programme, has led some people to doubt 
our continued commitment to basic skills 
provision which is not occupationally or 
vocationally related. Some practitioners 
fear that the Bill will ensure that only 
employment related basic skills will be 
funded in future. 

We have not changed our views. The 
primary reason for an adult or young 
person wanting to improve language, 
reading, writing or basic maths is, in our 
view, only important in terms of 
curriculum design and negotiating a 
‘learning plan’. Wanting to learn is far 
more important than the initial reason for 
becoming involved and we do not believe 
that learning for employment is more or 
less important than learning for any other 
reason. Nor should employment related 
provision be more highly valued than other 
basic skills work. Basic skills underpin 
most of the learning and progress made by 
an individual in our developed, 
industrialised six:iety and we need well 



educated parents, citizens, consumers, 
electors just as much as we need educated 
well-trained workers. 

Although Basic Skills at Work is 
concerned with employment and 
vocationally related basic skills, most of our 
other programmes are not specifically 
employment related. For instance, we have 
just established new guidelines for project 
funding - open and distahce learning, 
short courses and basic skills support in 
colleges - and there is no intention that the 
development projects have to be 

employment related. We remain 

committed to basic skills work with parents 
and hopefully family literacy 

programmes will begin to develop in the 
UK as they have in the USA - and we will 
continue to be a ‘broad church’ in the 
future as in the past. 

We do not believe that it is the intention 
of the Bill to only provide funding for 
employment related basic skills provision. 
No distinction is made in the reference to 
basic skills (including ESOL) in Schedule 2 
to the Bill and again we understand that 
such a separation is not intended by the 
Government. We will continue to try to 
help TECs, training managers, colleges 
and voluntary organisations making 
employment related provision to ensure 
that it is of high quality. Similarly we will 
continue to help agencies and organisations 
working with parents, families and 
community groups to develop high quality 
learning opportunities. Our commitment 
is to basic skills not to individual motives 
for learning. 



EVERY STUDENT WILL 
HAVE TO BE TAKING 
ACCREDITATION... 

We remain committed to Wordpower and 
Numberpower and believe that 
accreditation of basic skills for adults has 
been an important development in the last 
few years. We recognise that some 
practitioners were against the development 
of accreditation and had understandable 
concerns. Of course there have been 
problems in introducing competence based 
accreditation and not everything has gone 
smoothly. Despite these concerns and 
doubts, accreditation has been popular 
with students and many practitioners have 
been happy to introduce Wordpower and 
Numberpower to interested students. 
There’s still work to do, however. For 
instance, we have just mapped Wordpower 
and Numberpower across to the 
Attainment Targets in the English and 
Maths National Curriculum because we 
believe that it will be important for people 
to know what the value of these 
qualifications is compared to achievement 
in the schtx)! system. 

We don’t believe, however, that all basic 
skills students want or should have to take 



accreditation. Some students are not 
interested in obtaining qualification and 
some others are at a level where any 
accreditation is a long way off. Nor do we 
believe that funding should be dependent 
on whether courses are accredited or not. 
Accreditation is a valuable option, no 
more. 



IT WILL BE ALL TEACHERS 
AND NO ORGANISERS... 

StafE^Student Ratios and class contact 
hours do sometimes tend to dominate 
discussion in education. There seems to be 
an assumption that teachers are only 
productive when they are actually teaching 
and that students only learn when the 
teacher is present. Non-teaching time is 
sometimes seen as a luxury and a bit of a 
waste of resources; a spare time activity 
rather than something essential. It’s almost 
like driving but never spending any time 
servicing or cleaning the car. 

Of course a balance does have to be 
struck and sometimes the amount of liaison 
and networking which takes place is 
completely unrelated to the amount of 
teaching available. However, unless the 
organisational aspects of basic skills are 
preserved, including outreach, publicity, 
liaison, etc, provision will wither and basic 
skills will become a ‘demand’ rather than 
‘needs’ led service. This is the type of 
service we could not, and would not, 
support. 

There’s not the space to deal with every 
possible concern and, of course, ALBSU 
does not have control over the funding of 
basic skills. We do believe, that whilst the 
Bill does not offer all that we would want - 
and much is still to play for - higher 
priority for basic skills can only be a good 
thing. Some change will be necessary and 
some new providers will emerge. 

What we need to make sure of is that 
new providers will accept the ‘quality 
standards’ which are essential if students 
and potential students are to get a relevant 
and effective learning opportunity. We 
have made it clear that we will not 
countenance a lowering of standards or a 
narrowing of basic skills provision. If basic 
skills are important for the individual, the 
future health and welfare of our society - 
and the performance of industry - we need 
to make sure that opportunities exist for 
people to improve their skills and that these 
opportunities are based on sound practice 
and not on short-term, financial 
expediency. 

A time of change is ahead and we need to 
meet the challenge to develop a more 
comprehensive service. Our commitment 
hasn’t changed. We continue to be 
committed to the development of a 
community based, broad, student centred 
basic skills service - well funded, secure 
and, most importantly, of high quality. ■ 



SPEAKING OUT FOR 
WORDPOWER 



For many tutors, working on the 
oral skills in Wordpower has 
presented a challenge. In this 
article Elaine Kay, ABE tutor, 
English worioshop. The Friary 
Community Education Centre, 
South Glamorgan, describes 
successful work in Cardiff and 
gives practical examples of 
activities they have undertaken. 



Student accreditation, in the form of 
Wordpower, has been welcomed by many 
tutors as a useful structure for the work 
carried out within their groups. Its 
concentration on competences which are at 
the core of ABE provides a solid 
foundation upon which to build teaching. 
For numerous ABE students, preparing 
for a qualification such as this offers the 
motivation of an exciting challenge, with 
choice and control over their work, 
resulting in recognition for the skills 
achieved. 

After careful consideration of the 
implications of Wordpower, tutors in 
South Glamorgan are now committed to 
the implementation of the certificate. 
Provision is offered by part-time tutors in a 
variety of settings - small groups, drop-in 
Workshops and an Open Learning Centre. 
The majority of students are working at 
Foundation and Stage 1 , with some interest 
now being shown in Stage 2. 

Oral Skills in Wordpower 

Wordpower embraces, on average, six 
units at each stage. With such a variety on 
offer, how many of us, either tutor or 
student, would select one of the oral units 
for our opening foray into Wordpower? 
From discussion with local tutors, it would 
appear that these are the ones often left 
until last. Almost all tutors agree that they 
have been difficult to devise and assess. 

YeSy I find them difficult to prepare for , . . 

but next time will be easier!' 



Yet these very skills of speaking and 
listening are the ones we use spontaneously 
every day, from asking where something is 
in the supermarket to receiving 
instructions on how to operate machinery 
at work. 

The reasons that we are reluctant to 
undertake these units would appear to fall 
into three categories. 

• lack of confidence - on the pan of both 
tutor and student 

• identification of relevant and 
meaningful situations 

• difficulties of assessment and 
verification. 

It is, of course, much easier to identify such 
concerns than to offer solutions but this 
article offers to share some of our 
experiences in dealing with these 
important aspects. 

Gaining in Confidence 

For the majority of tutors, most of the oral 
units are a relatively new area in which to 
work. We feel comfortable with the more 
familiar units involving forms, letter 



writing and so on but find it difficult to 
know where to start with ‘Establishing 
Reasons for Actions’. 

The experience of tutors in South 
Glamorgan indicates that only by working 
with Wordpower can they become 
thoroughly familiar with it. What appears 
to be a complex process on paper becomes 
straightforward in practice. Although the 
oral units seem more difficult to set up and 
assess, tutors and students rapidly become 
adept at exploiting all manner of everyday 
events. Some students are pleasantly 
surprised at how well they manage. As one 
tutor remarked: 

'The students are wary at firsty but really 
enjoy these units once they get started - they 
possibly enjoy them more than those 
requiring written skills because they are not 
restricted by handwriting and spellir^, ’ 

This may be the case for some, but for 
many students speaking out in front of 
other people will always be unnerving. 
Confidence is central to the student’s 
ability to communicate orally - to show 
flexibility of language skills and the 
aptitude for fluent expression in a variety of 
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situations. To gain this confidence, some 
time has to be spent considering the 
communication skills involved. 

Preparation 

The naturally informal and relaxed 
atmosphere of any ABE group is an 
excellent springboard from which to 
extend existing group oral activities. The 
first step in preparing oral work will 
involve discussion, whether in pairs or 
larger groups, from which each student 
would be able to pinpoint scenarios 
appropriate to him/her, by asking the 
questions: 

• Where? Places wc go 

At work, in shops, waiting in a queue, in 
meetings... 

• Who? People in our lives 

Friends, colleagues, shop assistants, the 
doctor, officials... 

• Why? A range of purposes 

Asking for information, using the 
telephone, explaining how to do 
something... 

• What? Topics of conversation 
Passing the time of day, work briefings, 
giving instructions, advice... 

• How? Modes of communication 

Use of voice, body language, employing 
conversational skills... 

The responses should generate a number of 
suggestions for both practice and 
assessment contexts. For many students 
(and this has been our experience), an 
opportunity to discuss what is required in 
each context is all that is necessary. 
However, situations that cause the student 
concern require more practice. Some 
students, indeed, may need considerable 
rehearsal. 

Practice 

Group activites, such as social skills games, 
which build self-esteem and confidence 
can be an important part of preparation, 
but not everyone finds them easy. They 
may even have the opposite effect of 
making the student more tense. However, 
social skills games and role play, used 
sensitively, can help to build self- 
assurance. It is important that the reasons 
behind their use are explained to the 
students and, most crucially, that they are 
always relaxing and fun. Interview skills in 
particular benefit immensely from role 
play. A wide variety of useful social skills 
games to develop a number of areas is to be 
found in ‘Crediting Communication 
Skills’, published by ALBSU. For 
example: 

• Developing active listening skills by 
giving and receiving instructions 

Draw a Shape 

Students are in pairs, sitting back to back. 



They have one minute to draw a pattern. 
One person describes his/her pattern while 
the other draws a picture from the 
instructions. Roles are then reversed. 
When pictures are completed they can then 
be compared with the originals, leading to 
discussion about giving instructions. 

• Raising awareness of body language 

Guess the Leader 

Players stand or sit in a circle. One person 
is sent out while a leader is chosen. That 
person then returns to the centre of the 
circle. Everyone copies the leader’s 
movements e.g. scratching head, and the 
player in the centre must try to name the 
leader. 

• Encouraging students to feel more 
positive about themselves 

Brag Session 

Confidence is essential for effective 
communication. A group discussion can be 
geared to helping learners to feel more 
positive about themselves by telling each 
other about the things they can do (drive a 
car, put up shelves etc) and the things they 
like about themselves. 

• Making aware of skills necessary to 
fulfil a particular task 

Discussion of these could lead to the 
compilation of checklists to help the student 
think of what is required to meet the 
performance criteria with regard to voice, 
content etc. For example: 

• Did you speak clearly? 

• Look the person in the eye? 

• Sound confident? 

• Use words the other person would 
have understood? 

Such checklists are an important part of the 
learning process and should enable a 
student to assess strengths and weaknesses 
and propose areas in which further work 
may be needed. The students are then 
encouraged to: 

• observe and check each other 

• monitor their performances after 
listening to tape recordings etc. or 

• be checked by the tutor. 

Again, a comprehensive list of ideas for this 
is to be found in ‘Crediting Communi- 
cations Skills’. 

Real Life Situations or 
Simulations? 

Although simulated situations are 
suggested in the Scheme Pamphlet and can 
prove useful as a last resort, most tutors 
agree that they are too contrived, no matter 

{ >• 



how good the preparation. Students find it 
difficult to relate and act normally and are 
often more hesitant in this type of scenario. 
Our experience has shown the greater 
benefits of using real and relevant events as 
much as possible. 

The most successful situations appear to 
be part of a theme or project, using local 
resources whenever possible and 
integrating a number of elements from 
several units. 

• Arranging to go out for an end-of-term 
meal involved 

- finding out when the restaurant was 
open- 

- booking a table by phone 

- confirming the booking by letter 

- showing someone how to get there 
on a map. 

• Theatre visits have generated oral 
discussion and reviews, a variety of 
written work, also reading of 
programmes and newspaper reviews. 

• Arranging a visit to a local museum 
meant telephoning for information 
about opening times and tour times, 
using a timetable to plan a journey 
there, reporting back on the tour 
information and a number of reading 
and writing tasks. 

• A group outing to a Brewery provided 
several opportunities to involve 
Wordpower - reading and writing 
tasks, listening to a talk, making 
conversation. One student later had a 
chance to describe the visit to another 
ABE group. 

• A visit to the Recycling Depot involved 

- writing a letter indicating interest in 
recycling 

- discussion at the depot - obtaining 
information 

- writing about, the visit 

- having been given a ‘waste cone’, 
following instructions on its 
installation into the ground. 

• A number of group talks have been 
organised and Wordpower students 
from other parts of the county have 
been invited. This has encouraged 
making introductions and holding a 
conversation as well as extracting 
information from the talks. 

A group trip around Cardiff Bay was 
particularly successful with regard to the 
number of oral units covered at Stage 1. 
Roy found out about the tour from Cardiff 
Bus and explained to the group the details 
of the itinerary, departure point, time and 
so on. During the tour, interaction with 
others in the coach (discreetly observed by 
the tutor) covered a number of elements, 
and finally the live commentary given by 
the tour guide enabled the student to take 
notes and report back. 
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Assessment 

Perhaps the greatest concern is how best to 
assess. The problems of assessment within 
a busy group are uppermost. Not every 
ABE group meets in an ideal venue. The 
tutor often has to learn to contend with 
carrying out oral assessments in a busy 
group with no access to a quiet area. Not 
everyone within an ABE group is 
necessarily involved with Word power. 
However, the use of group work is 
particularly advantageous for these units 
and all willing members of the group can 
be included. The informal oral units at 
Foundation and Stage 1 can mean a student 
just chatting to another student at coffee 
time, or reassuring a new student - regular 
events in any group. 

We have used instances of a Wordpower 
student explaining to someone else in the 
Workshop how to load programmes on the 
computer (after following the instructions 
himself), how to work the photocopier, 
showing a new student round the centre 
and explaining the procedure for getting 



coffee. We are also fortunate to have a 
telephone system which can be used 
between extensions for practice calls. 

For the past two years, the Friary Centre 
has been temporarily on a split site, which 
has not always been ideal, but it has meant 
that Wordpower students are given the 
opportunity to visit ‘the other side’ to find 
out information (often after following a 
map) and staff there are then able to report 
back. 

Some tutors feel the most successful 
assessments have been those in which the 
student was unaware that she/he was being 
observed. Others, however, have 
expressed a concern about ‘listening in’. 

‘7 feel Pm eavesdropping, particularly 
with ^Holding a conversation' - it's 
something the student does all the tiyne". 

Evidence 

The importance of accumulating evidence 
to show completion of oral units and how 
the performance criteria were fulfilled has 



been particularly emphasised. We are 
encouraged to: 

• write up extensive notes 

• use photographs 

• make tape recordings. 

Where assessment is to be completed 
within the group setting, few problems are 
created, but many possible incidents can 
arise spontaneously, with no-one there to 
say ‘Well done. We’ll use that for your 
portfolio’. 

It has been suggested that someone con- 
nected with the student in work or leisure/ 
social groups could be made familiar with 
both the required performance criteria and 
the approach to assessment, so that they 
could, on occasion, act as assessor. 
Although this raises a number of issues 
regarding intrusion, if the student is con- 
tent, such an approach not only has much 
to recommend it but has also been found to 
generate some success. In one instance, the 
student concerned made the necessary 
arrangements herself. Alison was attending 
an enquiry meeting regarding plans which 
might affect the field where she kept her 
horses. During question time she was able 
to raise issues pertinent to her situation and 
obtain the information that she required. 
After the meeting she was so pleased with 
the way she had handled the exchanges that 
she asked an acquaintance who was there if 
she would verify in a few words what had 
taken place. 

In contrast, opportunities occur fre- 
quently when the student satisfies the 
required performance criteria but, as the 
event has arrisen spontaneously, there is no 
way of producing the necessary proof. A 
case could therefore be made for a tutor 
with a sound personal knowledge of a 
student being enabled to accept the stu- 
dent’s own assessment for such unob- 
served tasks. 

In Conclusion 

Wordpower is designed to meet the 
individual needs of each student so that 
each portfolio should be unique to that 
student. Although material for the oral 
units should, then, be as exclusive as 
possible, some useful tips and ideas for 
development are to be found in ‘Crediting 
Communication Skills’, as already 
mentioned. Among the televison 
programmes produced by the BBC to 
support the introduction of the certificate, 
several focus on oral communication skills 
- using the telephone, the place of role 
play, interview techniques and talking 
within a group. 

Student development within the context 
of Wordpower requires a considerable 
commitment on the pan of everyone 
concerned but in so doing provides 
learning opponunities for us as tutors and 
gives our students a sense of increased 
confidence, achievement and purpose. ■ 
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AN OPEN DOOR 
TO MATHEMATICS 



Chris Hay, lecturer responsible 
for students with special edu- 
cational needs, describes how 
open access maths worics in 
North Tyneside. 



rhis article explores the changing 
approach to maths tuition in Adult Basic 
Education. 

When we begin to examine basic 
numeracy provision offered to adults it 
becomes apparent that four areas need to 
be considered to make numeracy provision 
more accessible: 

1 . What help do the students think they 
require? 

2. When can they attend? 

3. How do they wish to learn? 

4. Where do they wish to work? 

I'ormal group work does not seem to be the 
only answer to these questions. In response 
Adult Basic Education in North Tyneside 
has been developing an open door policy to 
maths tuition. It is the aim of this article to 
outline how this approach works. 

Assessment 

When a prospective student contacts Adult 
Basic Education they are offered an initial 
assessment. It is at this point that the 
student’s wants and needs are discussed 
and an individual learning plan is 
negotiated. The tuition, when offered, 
takes into account the above areas. 

As the students start tuition they fill in a 
weekly record of work completed , and they 
are encouraged to state how their work is 
progressing. The weekly record of work, 
together with discussion, is a valuable tool 
used to adjust the student’s plan of work. 

Often a student will indicate a need to 
reinforce and recap work they have not 
fully understood, or work found too easy 
which can be adjusted accordingly. 

This process is then consolidated each 
half-term when an on-going assessment 
form is filled in by the student (often at 
home) which provides a valuable insight 
into the student’s progress and future 
needs. 



Outcomes 

Students join a maths group on a roll on, 
roll off basis. Some may only come for a 
few weeks to brush up their basic skills 
before an entrance test. Others progress 
more slowly staying with the group for a 
much longer period. 

This approach has proved to be very 
successful. A wide range of students can be 
dealt with in one group, with attendance, 
learning programme, methods of learning, 
and where work is completed, all being 
flexible. 

It will be useful at this point to examine 
in more detail how one particular group has 
developed. 

Group time: Fridav morning 

9.30-il.30 

ritlc: Foundation in Numeracy 

No. of students: 1 1 

fhe Foundation in Numeracy group was 
set up on traditional student/tutor lines to 
develop every day maths skills with basic 
students. 

Due to the differing aims and abilities of 
the students in this group and those 
subsequently joining, both its structure 
and methods of work have evolved. At the 
present time the group caters for the 
changing demands of the student group. 
Each student has now negotiated their own 
learning plan and works towards the goals 
they have established in co-operation with 
their tutor. 

Group Structure 

rhere are ele\xm students attending this 
group regularly, working on the following 
areas: 

(a) I'wo students are covering the four 
rules of number, fractions and 
decimals. After these initial goals are 
satisfied their plan of work will be re- 
negotiated. 

(b) Four students are working towards 
City and (luilds 363 Foundation in 
Numeracy (three have almost 
finished). 

(c) One student has worked through 
Llewellyn (k Greer's ' Fhe Basic Skills’ 
as a foundation to G(>SE and is now 
working through (ireer's '(i(!S1a 



Mathematics Higher Course’ and is 
using a revision guide. She will 
hopefully take the exam in June as an 
external candidate. 

(d) Two students are being supported 
while working towards GCSE. 

(e) Students from other groups can use 
this session to drop off or pick up 
work. 

(0 One student is presently completing 
City & Guilds 364 assessments. 

Student and tutor roles 

The principle underpinning this work, is 
that of the student being the main agent of 
his/her learning. Previously the course 
work was directed then implemented by 
the tutor. Now the student is the focal point 
of the learning process. 

As the student directs his/her own 
learning, the tutor’s role can now be 
viewed as that of facilitator, being 
responsive to the expressed wants and 
needs of the student. 



Conclusion 

'Phis method of work has evolved to meet 
the changing demands of students 
attending Adult Basic Education in North 
Tyneside. It can be seen as a synthesis of 
traditional ABE group work and Open 
Learning. 

There are difficulties involved in 
adopting this approach to maths work, 
hopefully the troubleshooters’ guide will 
help pre-empt any problems. An open 
door policy in ABE maths provision should 
encourage students to participate fully 
throughout the learning process and 
become responsible for their own learning 
programmes. Perhaps the most important 
development is that students adopting such 
an approach are finding these methods of 
work transferable to their learning in 
general. 

Trouble Shooting 

(a) When giving new work explain it, 
giving relevant teaching points. 

(b) Recap on a regular basis (ten minutes 
on four rules each session). 

(c) Be familiar with the different methods 
of assessment. 

(d) Encourage students to help each other 
if you are busy. 

(e) Students should check and mark their 
own work, i.e. encourage and teach 
checking strategies. 

(0 Encourage students to work at home if 
they wish. 

(g) Ensure a student can do the sub-skills 
before giving the main skill (being 
competent with division and 
multiplication will help when tackling 
fractions). ■ 
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LITERACY 
PROBLEMS AND 

EMPLOYMENT 



In this article, John Atkinson, of 
the Institute of Manpower 
Studies j reports on research 
conducted for the Employment 
Service last year into the 
problems faced by people with 
literacy difficulties in getting a 
job . . . even an unskilled job 
which would require few or no 
literacy skills to perform it. 
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The rock and the hard place 

Since the sixties, each successive recession 
has given rise to higher levels of 
unemployment and a more difficult 
problem of long term unemployment. 
Because unemployment is associated with 
a filtering down process (job seekers with 
skills, experience, age, health, etc., on 
their side, displacing those with fewer or no 
advantages) it comes as no surprise to note 
the relatively high level of basic skills 
problems among the unemployed in 
general, and long term unemployed in 
particular. In Britain today, about 13 per 
cent of the adult population suffer from 
some sort of reading or writing difficulty. 
Employment Department staff running 
Restart schemes for the long term 
unemployed estimate that fully a quarter of 
their clients had literacy problems. Despite 
generally poor data, the association 
between unemployment and basic skills 
problems is quite clear, with employment 
opportunities shrinking and the 
underlying rate of unemployment rising, 
those with basic skills problems appear to 
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be very much caught between a rock and a 
hard place in the labour market. The rock 
is that fact that the number of relatively 
unskilled jobs, which they stand a chance 
of getting, has been falling for over twenty 
years. The hard place is that as 
unemployment rises people with better 
basic skills are forced down the labour 
market, displacing the less able in 
competition for vacancies. 

While the brutal realities of their 
situation are quite simple when viewed 
from a distance, they are much more 
complex when viewed close up. If we ask, 
why is it that people with literacy problems 
find it difficult to get jobs, we can come up 
with three possible explanations 

1. if they have reading difficulties they 
may not find out about vacancies 
which are advertised in the press or the 
Jobcentre; 

2. recruiters may discriminate against 
them, even though the job content does, 
not require literacy skills; and 

3. jobs which are ostensibly unskilled, do 
nevertheless require literacy abilities 
on the part of the job holder. 

In order to find how far each of these 
possible explanations contributed to the 
plight of unemployed people with literacy 
problems, we sur\^eyed 1800 employers, 
focusing on their recruitment and selection 
procedures for relatively unskilled 
vacancies, and we followed the survey up 
by detailed interviews with about 30 of 
them. 

Hypothesis 1: Can’t Read the 
Advertisement 

This was the least compelling explanation. 
In general we found that employers used 



multiple methods of advertising their 
vacancies, most often a formal one (say 
press advertising) which required reading 
skills on the part of the job seeker, backed 
up by an informal one (like word of mouth) 
which did not. A third of our respondents 
used only methods which would probably 
require some reading ability on the part of 
the job seeker (press advertising and/or 
Jobcentre), and only eight per cent of them 
announced vacancies exclusively through 
the press. However, for the remaining two 
thirds, the widespread preference for 
supplementing formal with informal 
methods (word of mouth, casual callers, 
etc.), suggests that the existence of 
vacancies to most of these jobs could be 
discovered fairly easily by non-readers. 

Furthermore, the cooler the labour 
market the more likely were our 
respondents to use informal methods that 
did not require reading skills from the job 
seeker. Our southern-based recruiters used 
more formal methods, particularly press 
advertising. In the north, recruiters made 
more use of informal methods, used them 
alone more frequently, and where they did 
use formal methods, used the jobcentre 
more than press advertising. 

We concluded that if non-reading job 
seekers cannot get jobs, it is unlikely to be 
because they cannot find out about them on 
account of their difficulty. 



Hypothesis 2: Discrimination 
by Recruiters 

It is important here to distinguish between 
the indirect discrimination suffered by 
jobseekers with literacy problems through 
a selection process which assumes that 
people can read and write, and which 
makes no allowances for difficulties 
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and overt, direct discrimination, intended 
deliberately to filter them out. We found a 
lot of evidence of the first, and 
contradictory evidence about the second. 

Looking first at indirect discrimination, 
we found that the widespread use of the 
application form in the shordisting and 
selection process significantly dis- 
advantages the job seeker with literacy 
problems before he/she can get to 
interview, or to do a test or a job trial to 
reveal their strengths. Application forms 
were always used for all vacancies by 70 per 
cent of our employers, and sometimes by a 
further 10 per cent. But they were 
overwhelmingly used for perfectly sound 
reasons, rather than explicitly to identify 
literacy shortcomings. The application 
form combines (1) operational convenience 
(by drawing all the relevant basic 
information together, providing the basis 
for shortlisting, providing the foundations 
for a subsequent employee record and 
sometimes providing part of the 
subsequent employment contract), with 
(2) organisational coherence (listing the 
main areas of concern for selection, 
prompting systematic inquiry into them at 
interview, and aiding equity and fair 
comparison in selection). 

Nevertheless, application forms did 
provide the main way in which recruiters 
assessed applicants’ literacy abilities, as 
Table 1 shows. It was very rare for 
recruiters to solicit explicit evidence of 
literacy skills through testing, even 
indirectly through a job-related test of 
some kind. Even where the job in question 
explicitly required literacy skills four out of 
five recruiters still relied on inference. 



Table 1: 'How do you establish the 
literacy of an applicant?' 





% 


N= 


By inference from the 
application form 


83.5 


729 


By inference from the 
educational record 


62.5 


546 


By inference from the 
job record 


45.9 


401 


By the results from a 
written job-related test 


5.6 


49 


By conducting a specific 
test for literacy skills 


1.8 


16 



We also found that nearly two thirds of our 
respondents were prepared to offset 
literacy shortcomings among applicants 
against other characteristics or strengths. 
Most often this involved . information 
which would be derived from the 
application form (good work record, 
relevant experience) but in many cases, 
such information could only be derived at 
the interview stage (personal 
characteristics, keenness, good verbal 
communication skills, appearance, 
willingness to learn, etc.). 



So far as explicit and direct discrim- 
ination is concerned, we certainly found 
that recruiters would use evidence of 
literacy problems (most usually, a badly 
completed application form) to imply 
rather broader shortcomings on the part of 
the applicant, as Table 2 shows. Fully three 
quarters of our respondents might be led to 
infer a general learning difficulty from 
evidence of a specific failure to learn (or 
indeed to be taught). 

Table 2: Would a low standard of 
reading or writing suggest anything else 
to you about a candidate's suitabilty 
for employment?' 



Candidate may 


% Yes 


N= 


have learning difficulties 


78.9 


664 


be of low intelligence 


56.4 


475 


lack perseverance 


20.0 


168 


not be keen on the job 


8.8 


74 


other (mainly limited/ 
insufficient education) 


6.4 


54 



However, despite this tendency to read 
more into literacy problems than the 
simple fact that the recruit might have 
some problems reading or writing, nearly 
40 per cent of our employers claimed that 
they would be prepared to recruit a 
candidate with known reading problems 
.(for writing the figure rises to nearly half). 
This suggests that among employers there 
is no intention to discriminate direcdy 
against people with literacy problems. Nor 
can we dismiss this as so much hot air; their 
future intentions were invariably lower 



than their past experience of having made 
such a recruitment, so they were on the 
whole more cautious about the future than 
their past record might suggest. 

In order to calculate the likelihood of a 
person with a literacy problem being 
recruited (all other things being equal) we 
conditioned our employers’ claims about 
their future readiness to do so by their past 
experience of so doing (i.e. if they said they 
might in the future, but hadn’t in the past, 
we gave them a lower score). The (very 
conservative) estimates which emerged are 
shown in Chart 1 , for reading. The results 
for writing are similar, but much more 
favourable to the applicant. 

We can see that (all other things being 
equal) jobseekers with a reading problem 
would probably be able to get at least 45 per 
cent, and possibly half, of these jobs. They 
would certainly be ruled out of a quarter of 
them, and probably not get the remaining 
quarter. 

It is also very clear that there are major 
differences between jobs with such 
applicants ruled out of about a third of 
driving and selling jobs, and 29 per cent of 
warehouse jobs. This inter- job variation is 
important because it matches very closely 
employers’ estimates of how important 
literacy skills are in the job in question, and 
this raises our third hypothesis, that 
relatively unskilled jobs do have literacy 
requirements, which may not be 
immediately obvious to the applicant. 

Hypothesis 3: It’s the Job 
Content that Counts 

One of the most frustrating things reported 
by unemployed job seekers with literacy 
problems is their certainty that they are 
able to do a certain job (sometimes because 



Chart 1: Would you knowingly recruit somebody with READING difficulties. 
(N.B. stated intention moderated by past record). 
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Chan 2: 'How important are reading skills to perform the job's main tasks?' 




they have done it before) which they now 
cannot get, perhaps on account of their 
difficulty. We tried to evaluate exactly how 
important reading and writing were for 
different jobs, so far as employers were 
concerned, and we looked at several 
sources of this need. Here, we will just be 
concerned with reading ability, and only so 
far as it is required by the job’s main tasks. 
Chart 2 shows the proportion of employers 
who regarded reading as vital in this 
respect for a range of jobs. We can see that 
the importance of reading varies from an 
index of ten for cleaning and catering jobs 
to 48 for warehouse jobs. 

Overlying the block figure, the line 
graph shows how likely it is that an 
applicant with reading difficulties would be 
taken on. It is evident that employer 
willingness to hire is strongly related to 
their perceptions about how far the job 
entails such skills. 

While variation in job requirements is 
therefore a necessary explanation of 
employers’ selection preferences, it is far 
from sufficient. For e.xample, we can see 
from Chart 2 that nine out of ten recruiters 
to cleaning/catering jobs do not regard 
reading skills at vital, yet four in ten would 
still be unlikely to hire somebody who 
could not read into such a job. 

I'o explain this we need to look slightly 
wider than the job’s main tasks. We found 
that health and safety considerations and 
the need to understand and comply with 
workplace procedures were extremely 
important sources of demand for reading 
skills at work, and furthermore, such 
considerations did not vary so much 
between jobs. As a result, employers might 
see little need for reading skills in 
performing a cleaner’s job, but still require 
them from recruits for workplace-related 
reasons. ITiese factors go some way to 
explain the gap between the job seeker’s 
‘certainty’ that they can do the job, and the 



employer’s preference for somebody who 
can read. 

Finally, the emphasis placed by 
employers on literacy skills has always 
been slowly rising, irrespective of the job or 
workplace in question. We asked our 
respondents how far their requirements for 
literacy skills had been changing, and 
Table 3 shows their responses. It is evident 
that, while we are not dealing here with a 
whirlwind of change, and while change is 
much less marked for writing skills than for 
reading, nevertheless the trend is firmly 
towards an increasing level of literacy 
requirement, even within that shrinking 
constituency of relatively unskilled jobs. 
Interestingly, there is absolutely no 
evidence here to support a hypothesis of 
de-skilling. 



Table 3: 'Has the importance of 
literacy changed in the last five years?' 





Reading 


Writing 








More important 


49.1 


32.7 


No change 


50.4 


66.2 


Less important 


0.5 


l.l 



So What? 

We have shown that the problems of the 
unemployed job seeker with reading or 
writing problems derive from a quite 
complex mix of factors. He/she is not much 
disadvantaged by ignorance about 
vacancies. He/she is indirectly 
discriminated against by the conventions 
used by employers to select and shortlist 
candidates for inter\4ew, but these 
conventions are so firmly rooted and so 
useful to employers that they are unlikely 
ever to change much. He/she probably 



suffers from some direct discrimination on 
account of prejudice about his/her 
disability, but this is probably quite small 
beer compared with the valid 

discrimination e.xercised by employers in 
selecting recruits with the characteristics 
the job and the workplace require of them. 

In addition, in making these 

judgements, employers rely almost wholly 
on rule of thumb, both to assess the 
candidate’s skills and in deciding on the 
level of literacy skill actually needed. So it 
is hardly surprising that when the labour 
market turns in the employers’ favour, 
they play safe by selecting candidates w^ith 
better literacy skills than the minimum 
they might get away with at a pinch. 



Lessons 

What lessons can we learn about advising 
job seekers with such problems who are 
caught in this trap? Firstly, the importance 
of completing applicadon forms accurately 
and presentably cannot be over-stressed. 
Get help! Secondly, because there is such 
wide variadon in the level of literacy 
needed between ostensibly similar jobs, 
counselling about the appropriateness of 
vacancies could reduce wasted effort in 
chasing the sort of jobs, or the sort of 
employer, where such an applicant stands 
little chance. Get wise! Thirdly, because 
employers place quite a lot of emphasis on 
past job record and experience, 
particularly if these can be backed up by 
references, such strengths should be given 
prominence in letters of application and in 
interview. Get smart! 

These are paltry enough of course. The 
logic of the labour market will always work 
against such job seekers when they have to 
compete with less disadvantaged people 
filtering down the market as it tightens. In 
the longer term, it is only through actually 
mastering these basic skills that such 
people can expect to prosper in work. 
There are no convincing short cuts to 
improve their chances markedly and 
permanently. Our results clearly show how 
little training in basic skills they can expect 
to receive from employers (fully half give 
no help at all, and of those who do, nine in 
ten restrict that help to informal on-the-job 
mentoring). Here is a clear case for further 
public intervention. Without sustained 
remedial re-training in basic skills, the best 
efforts of individuals are unlikely to be very 
successful, and they will languish at the 
bottom of the labour market, permanently 
exposed to unemployment. Nor, without 
adequate basic skill provision, is there a 
sound foundation for developing the 
technical and job-related skills which an 
advanced and successful economy 
requires. ■ 

The research ouilined here is reporied in full in 'Literacy 
and Less .Skilled Jobs*. John .Aikinstm and Rachel 
Rapworih. IMS Report No. 211. Institute of Man pi>wer 
.Studies. University of Sussex. 1991. llianksareduetothe 
1-mployment .Sercide for their permission n> use the results 
here. 'Hie views expressed in the article are those ol the 
author alone. 



ESOL, Wordpower & Accreditation 



Sally Crofts, basic skills support 
tutor, vocational training, re- 
ports on research at Handsworth 
College, funded by Birmingham 
Economic Development Depart- 
ment, on Wordpower, accredi- 
tation and Employment Training. 



As the project worker, I consulted both 
ESOL and vocational tutors, and the 
mainly Vietnamese and South Asian 
students who were attempting wordpower 
assessments on language courses 
supporting their vocational programmes: 
the specific areas of Motor Vehicle, 
Hairdressing and Clothing Manufacture 
training were considered. 

Wordpower was designed to develop 
standards for using communication skills. 
For the purpose of accreditation these can 
be assessed continuously in practical, 
authentic situations. As a basic skills 
initiative, language acquisition was not its 
design focus; it is one option for ESOL. 
Wordpower’s merits were considered 
against other systems of accreditation 
designed specifically for ESOL, in 
particular the RSA Profile Certificate, 
comparable because it is also competence- 
based. 

Wordpower and vocational courses 

The flexibility of Wordpower was an 
advantage on Employment Training 
courses, where it fitted individual 
vocational interests and roll on roll off 
provision with varying amounts of 
language support. The communication 
skills assessed by Wordpower were 
appropriate to those needed by ESOL 
students on vocational courses - both the 
formal language requirements like reading 
instructions, talking to clients, writing a 
memo, and also general language skills 
needed by students to participate in 
courses outside the safety of the ESOL 
classroom, such as asking for information 
and clarification, listening to instructions 
and lectures. 

Using Wordpower with such courses 
helped establish space and structures for 
communication skills to be acknowledged 
and developed. Whilst ensuring that these 
skills were not overlooked on the 
vocational course, it also helped ESOL 
tutors to place teaching in a context most 
appropriate to student needs. This 
favoured a task-based approach - working 
towards real telephone and letter enquiries, 
for example, giving talks to visitors about 
training, following tables and instructions 
for vocational tasks. 



Comparison with the RSA Profile 
Certificate helped to explore some of the 
reservations ESOL practitioners had about 
using Wordpower. 

(i) Oral/aural skills: From an ESOL 
perspective, Wordpower takes much about 
listening and speaking skills for granted. 
Oral communication assessment is 
standardised by ‘performance criteria’ as 
much about using suitable body language 
and facial expression as with using 
appropriate language. There is no credit 
for the many small steps of oral/aural 
language development that ESOL students 
must take. 

In comparison, the RSA Profile 
Certificate in ESOL offers Profile 
competences equally weighted in the four 
language skill areas - reading, writing, 
listening and speaking. These can be built 
up by students in the areas most relevant to 
them, final Certification simply records 
those competences gained. 

However, the RSA Profile Certificate is 
intended to run alongside an entire ESOL 
course, incorporating a record keeping 
structure to reflect the gradual 
development and accumulation of 
language skills. Wordpower is an 
assessment of performance and proof of 
communicative competence in authentic 
situations irrespective of a student’s first 
language. It is not designed to replace a 
language syllabus, and its use for ESOL 
accreditation should not preclude space 
and time on a language course for the 
development of language skills. 

(ii) Level: Wordpower is aimed at all- 
round communicative competence at four 
levels, posing some difficulties for ESOL 
where literacy and oracy skills vary 
considerably. Many Vietnamese students, 
for example, found such tasks as using a 
dictionary or reading a table of information 
- skills transferrable from their first 
language - far simpler than oral 
communication tasks like making a brief 
phone call. The reverse was true for some 
of the older Asian students, for whom 
literacy skills were more difficult: this 
suggests that Wordpower is better suited to 
such students in respect of the levels it 
accredits. 

(iii) Status: Some tutors were unsure of 
the value of a Basic Skills qualification, 
especially where students had a high level 
of communication skills in their first 
languages. It was felt very important to 
acknowledge the skills all students had in 
areas outside of English language use. The 
decision of Birmingham TEC to include 
Wordpower as a ‘positive outcome’ on its 
Initial Training courses has helped to give 



it a higher profile and status. Surely all 
Certification is useful, and Wordpower 
does prove that students can cope with the 
communication demands of employment. 

Decisions about accreditation should 
be based on student need and preference - 
and depend much on initial assessment 
procedures. What communication skills do 
students have already and what skills do 
they need to develop for themselves and for 
their vocational/academic goals? Involving 
students in this decision is fundamental 
and yet very difficult where the idea of 
assessment and accreditation is so hard to 
convey. As part of the Accreditation 
Project, we produced translations of 
Wordpower information and charts 
demonstrating the linking of Wordpower 
to various vocational courses. 

Ideally, other accreditation options 
should be available, and the greater the 
flexibility an institution can offer the better 

- but this has considerable resource 
implications. The integration of 
Wordpower into the vocational curriculum 
requires a significant time commitment for 
liaison, administration and co-ordination, 
as would the making available of different 
assessment schemes. 

To summarise the relative merits of the 
competence-based Certificates, Word- 
power suits a task-based ESOL course, 
possibly linked to vocational courses, can 
be pursued by individuals within a group, 
and allows for individual interests and 
time-scales. It demonstrates competence in 
the practical use of language. The RSA 
Profile also adapts well to individual needs, 
its use is best suited to one ESOL class 
meeting regularly, agreeing on broadly 
similar ‘topic’ areas of interest, and 
concentrating on the build up of language 
skills. 

Any alternatives involve examinations - 
favouring the regular ESOL class structure 

- with less adaptability towards individual 
needs and interests. However, an 
examination system might be more 
familiar and acceptable to some ESOL 
students, and is probably easier to 
administrate. Pitman’s ESOL exams 
operate at five levels, with tasks reflecting 
teaching methods and using ‘authentic, 
creative’ materials; there is no oral 
examination. The London Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry offers a Spoken 
English examination at four levels, the 
higher levels geared towards Business 
English. The Cambridge Syndicate First 
Certificate and Proficiency examinations 
are at intermediate and advanced levels, 
more EFL/based and formal, and might 
suit ESOL students going on to more 
professional or academic courses. ■ 



Partners in Literacy 



by Idnda Pearce, ^^deo by U>A 

I^oduoed by Leaimng De^/ebpin^ 

^ Duke Sd?eet, Wisbech, Cambs PE13 2AE, 
Ptk»: £42.96 VAT 
ISBN 1858 030 470 

Partners in Literacy comes as a 
complete package comprising a 70 
minute video and a comprehensive 
teacher's handbook containing a set of 
useful photocopiable booklets. It aims 
to encourage the active involvement of 
parents in their children’s experience 
of spoken and written language. 

The video is divided into.eight 
modules, ranging from 'Reading is / 
Understanding* to Helping Children to 
1^11’. It sets itself out to be 'Everything 
you need to make your parental 
involvement successful for your 
school, your pv^Dils and their parents’. 
The material was reviewed by 
parents, teachers and workers 
involved in the Parent Education 
Projects v^ch form part of Family 
Education in Devon and we used the 
riiaterials with groups in four prirriary 
schools across Devon to see whether it 
achieved these aims. In briet the 
video received mixed reviews: 

It provided a good visual 
denK>nstiation of howto use each task/ 
module discussed in the teachefs 
handbook! 

Theimageson the video would put off 
many of the parents who need most 
help hi sipporting their children’s 
learning*. 

The video made us intensely 
unoomk^rtable’. 

The video wastiendly, encouraging 
and showed enjoyment of reading. ’ 

Concerns about the video centred 
around the images of parents and 
children who appeared to come from 
middle class backgrounds and had an 
unrealistic degree of patience and 
understanding In module 3, 
concerned with “Word Games' the 
parent on several occasions 
deliberately mis-spells words in order 
to let her daughter win the game. This 
may give the child a positive 
experience but all the parents who 
watch^ this module felt it was 
unrealistic and would not work with 
their own childrea We all like the use 
of games for learning but would 



suggest co-operative rather than 
competitive games. 

Despite the introduction explaining 
the reason for the total lack of ethnic 
minority groups in the video, it is a 
serious omissioa Explanations are no 
excuse and do not help. However, a 
conscious effort was made to ensure 
an equal gender balance. 

In a more general context the video 
provided a medium which generated 
much discussion around issues of 
parents and parental involvement in 
schools. 

The handbook received very 
positive reviews from both parents 
and teachers who found it excellent 
encouraging and user friendly. It has 
good page layout and graphics and is 
full of simple and practical ideas on 
encouraging the development of 
literacy in children which should get a 
good response from parents. 

The Imdbook has four sections: 
Part 1 concerns itself with the 
principles of partnership and an 
understanding of the reading process. 
This section outlines the acquisition of 
reading skills and the problems 
children may ejqDerience. Part 2, is a 
guide to the content and use of the 8 
modules featured in the video. A 
detailed explanation is given of 
positive actions that parents can take 
in the home to acquire the skills 
necessary to enjoy and succeed in all 
aspects of written and spoken 
communicatioa It en^x»wers parents 
by sharing the processes that teachers 
use within the school environment. 
Part 3 provides a clear and concise 
checklist for parents and teachers to 
use when setting up a home/school 
project to encourage the development 
of literacy. Part 4 contains a series of 
photocopy masters and guildelines on 
home-reading procedure. This 
section was paj^cularly well received 
by all those who used the material 

After practical use, all the projects 
wished to recommend ‘Partners in 
Literacy* as an excellent information 
and resource pack for anyone wishing 
to promote pimerships between 
parents and school and especially 
si^^portinQ parents in their role as the 
natural educators of their childrea 
However, caution does need to be 
taken when using the video as it would 
be inappropriate in many settings. 

Nigel Hillier and the Parent Ekiucation 
Projects, 

Devon Education Authority 



Questique 



Devised by David English 

Published by Questkiue International 
37 Oueensway, Linoc^ LN2 4AT. 

Ptice: £19.85 incL p6p 
NoISBN 

This is a board game which describes 
itself as a strategy crossword game, 
suitable for 2 to 4 players from age 8 to 
adult It has a set of plastic letter tiles, 
using upper case letters, and a board 
laid out in squares with four starting 
positions wift stars arranged around 
them Players develop their own 
crosswords and the objective is to 
cover the stars and to stop others from . 
doing so. The first player to cover any 
four stars is the winner. It’s played with 
seven letters at a time, in much the 
same way as scrabble, with the main 
differences being that each player 
forms an individual grid and there is no 
numerical scoring system There are 
some additional ideas for more difficult 
play and a handicapping system 

The whole game is of good quality, 
with attractive presentation and looks 
as if it would be quite durable. The 
letter tiles can be used independently 
to play other word games. 

I tried out Questique with students 
and tutors in two basic skills groups 
and with a literacy/leisure group run 
by the Probation Service. The groups 
had all used other word games as a 
way of reinforcing learning or just for 
enjoyment 

One advantage the game has when 
played with more basic learners is that 
the individual grid allows the players 
to plan moves in advance and not feel 
threatened by other players. It allows 
players to build up complex words 
gradually and to see how the words 
relate to each other. However, 
students who had already played 
Scrabble missed the scoring element 
to the game. I personally enjoyed the 
strategy of trying to prevent other 
players from.oovering the stars 
nearest to their cards, but this seemed 
to be a minority view. 

To sum up, I will use this game in my 
groups because it is quite enjoyable 
and a useful additional resource, but I 
can’t say that it is something I would 
want to rush out and buy, particularly 
as I already have other word games. 
Chris Wakley 

ABE tutor/Open Learning Organiser 
Gwent Education Authority 
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Self Access Spelling: An Approach to 
Structured Spelling 



by Jan Holley' 

Produced by National Extension C^Ile^ 18 
Brooklands Avenue, Cambridge CB2 2HN 

Aica* £29.95 ina p&p 
ISBN I8S3 561 817 

Self Access Spelling is designed to 
help mature learners to improve 
spelling using a systematic approach 
which builds on each stage of prior 
learning. The author supports the 
multi-sensory approach used by the 
Dyslexia Institute and students are 
encouraged to use auditory, oral and 
kinaesthetic methods and to devebp 
visual memory. 

The guide is in two parts - Part 1 for 
the rion reader, nori-speller* and Part 2 
for students who are ^le to read but 
who experience difficulty with written 
language skills. The programme 
structure comprises a series of stages 
ranging from letter recognition 
through phonemes, digraphs, 
syllables, etc. , to prefixes and suffixes. 
T^ese technical terms are used to 
label the students’ worksheets and 
although this method may meet the 
author's objective of providing 
students with a language to talk about 
spelling, such jargon can prove 
daunting to the uninitiated 

The structure is cumulative and 
students are required to gain a 
thorough knowledge at each stage 
before progressioa This guide should 
therefore be used as a programmed 
approach to learning and not as a 
resource to dip into. 

The guide overcomes the 
disadvantages of rote learning by 
relating the spelling structures to the 
use of newspapers. This provides a 
meaningful context for some students 
but news rapidly becomes history and 
it would be necessary to upxlate 
worksheets and adapt them to local 
current issues to maintain interest 

The worksheets are presented in 
the format of the original Self-Access 
series: A4 worksheets with 
accompanying answer sheets The 
materi^ are copyright-free for 
educational purposes and the guide 
would therefore be a valuable 
resource in open learning workshops 
and in situations v^ere students are 
encouraged to work independently. 
As some of the original material was 
gathered from newspapers, the 



quality of images is not always good 
enough for reproduction. 

With adaptation, Self-Access 
Spelling would be a useful resource 
for developing spelling. 

Sue Buss, 

Manager, Core SkiBs Pro ject, 

Devon E^ducation Authority 



Developing Learning Skills 



by Sam McKeown 

Published by National Exteroaon College, 18 
Biooldands Avenue, Cambridge C82 2HN 

Ptice:£29.9S 
ISSN 1 883 561398 ' 

In his introduction to this manual, Sam 
McKeown states that his intention is for 
it to be used by subject tutors of 
studentsinthe 16-19age group so that 
study skills can be ah integral part of 
the course. 

There are notes for the tutor,- which 
include aims, time, outcomes, 
organisation and follow-up 
suggestions and activity sheets that 
may be photocopied for the students 

The exercises highlight study 
techniques and encourage groups of 
students to explore their strengths and 
weaknesses in these areas They are 
not intended to give students intensive 
practice in their, weak areas. 

The project/assignment section 
contains 9 individual exercises and 
shows the Key Stages of the National 
Curriculum which are covered by 
each exercise. A Learning Skills 
Profile is included, the intention being 
to check off competencies the 
students have achieved. 

The instructions and details of the 
activities are clear and well 
presented It would not be possible for 
students with basic reading or writing 
skills to complete the majority of the 
tasks, but it would certainly be of . 
benefit to a range of more able 
students needing to improve their 
study skills. The activities allow for the 
tutor or students to incorporate their 
own material into the exercises. This 
would certainly be a valuable 
resource to tutors supporting students 
who need to improve their study sfoUs 
for various reasons, including Access, 
Return to Learn, A level and GCSE 
and post-literacy students in groi 4 )s or 
as independent learners. However, 
subject tutors at this college felt that it 



% 

would take too much time from their 
own subject syllabus, but agreed that 
the manual would be useful for their 
own students. 

PamStewa^ 

Dudley Metropolitan Borough 




The Number Shop Game 



Ptoduoedby 
The Number Shop*, 

67 Bread Street, 

Edinburgh EH3 9 AH. 

Pxice:£4.9S. 

NbISBN 

I 49p 

i ' 

Fruit Cocktail I 

V y 

The pack consists of 32 cards in 
playing card format and is. 
accompanied by a list of suggestions 
for its use. Each card contains a picture 
of a common household or grocery 
item together with its price. Although 
the pictures appear to be artistic 
representations rather than 
photographs, the use of common 
brand names brings a certain degree 
of realism to the images portrayed 

The main skills that could be 
exercised by using the cards are those 
of number and coin familiarisation, 
estimation, addition and subtractioa 
You could, for example; ask a student 
to work out the change she would get if 
she bought an item with a £ 1 coin or a 
£5 note, and, depending on her level of 
numerical awareness, count out the 
amoimt of coins. A considerable merit 
is that it helps students to visualise 
real-life situations in a way that many 
paper-based activities cannot do. 

Tutors using the packs should find 
that students enjoy using the cards but 
they will probably find they have to be 
fairly careful with which students they 
would use them; in a mixed group they 
may only be appropriate to the needs 
of a few students. Their usefulness with 
special needs students is obvious and 
in fact some of the accompanying 
suggestions are probably most useful 
with such students. 

A final attribute of the pack is that 
some of the activities can be set up as 
simulations to support those 
Foimdation Level, City and Guilds 
3794 Numberpower competencies 
related to using money. 

Jessica Brittan 

Open Learning Project Coordinator 
London Borough of Haringey 







Literacy, Comimmication and Libraries; 
a study guide 



Adult Literacy, Basic Skills and Libraries 



by KevinMcGarry 

Puldished by LDszaiy Association Publishing 
Ltd, 7 Ridginoum Street, London WCIE 7AE 

Price: £26.80 
ISBN08536S8684 

When I saw the title of this book I was 
excited Here, I hoped was a challeng- 
ing analysis of the relationship between 
the three activities identified in the title 
- literacy, communication, libraries. 

Such an analysis would in my opinioa 
be very timely in view of the current 
fears about the situation of mass literacy ■ 
and the criticism of the failure of 
librarians to take an interest in helping 
people to develop and practice the art 
of reading in recent years. 

However, the book is what it des- 
cribes itself - a study guide. And as 
such, it contains a great deal of factual 
information about the history of 
communications, the development of 
writing and printing, different defini- 
tions of litaracy and practical aspects of 
how and why people read Unfortu- 
nately it does not attempt any analysia 

What I shall personally find valuable 
are the extensive bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. There are also 
substantial appendices listing further 
sources of information both written and 
in the form of details of research and 
professional organisations and index 
and abstracting services covering the 
field 

This is not really a book for the 
general reader, but it is a book for 
anyone who wants a starting point for a 
more in depth study of literacy. The 
price at £26.50 for less than 200 pages 
appears expensive, even by today's 
standards, but properly reflects the 
amount of research which has gone into 
producing the book 

Patricia M Coleman 
Director of Library Seivices 
Birmingham City Council 



by Gerald Bxamley 

Published by Library Association Publishing 
Ltd, 7 Ridgmount Stx^t, London WCIE 7AE 

Price: £29.80 
ISBN 08517 443 2 

The book is intended for librarians 
looking to develop or improve 
services to the educationally 
disadvantaged for schools of 
librarianship as project material and 
for basic education workers 
demonstrating what role libraries can 
play in ABE provision. It aims to help 
develop closer links between adult 
education providers and library 
services 

The whole field of adult literacy 
provision is explored including not 
only services and materials to ABE 
students (part 1), but other special 
groups: bilingual and black 
communities (part 2); the physically 
handicapped (part 3); the retired and 
unemployed (part 4). The author 
examines the educational 
requirements of ^ch, followed by a 
consideration of services and 
materials libraries might introduce to 
meet these needs. 

Many of the sections do not cover 
new ground Where they do, 
however, is in the detailed 
background information. As a librarian 
currently looking at adult literacy and 
libraries, I found part 1 to be 
particularly interesting: Setting the 
style for the rest of the book, it begins 
by considering in detail the complete 
background to ABE. including the 
personal, econonndc and educational 
circumstances that lead people to join 
adult literacy classes It then goes on to 
provide a blueprint’ for libraries 
regarding ABE provision: who should 
conduct the review of the service; 
funding; who will be served; who 
should do the teaching. It also 



considers the acquisitions policy, 
materials evaluation and selection of 
ABE materials. 

The sections thereafter also prove 
to be very informative and useful 
whether setting up a service from 
scratch or planning to improve the 
existing one. 

In conclusioa although lengthy in 
parts, it is well worth reading and 
could indeed prove to be a useful 
resource for librarians and non- 
librarians alike. 

Karen Atkins 

Community Librarian 

Salford Arts and Leisure Department 



Shori Noi-ice 



Letters in the Sun: a study of literacy in 
rural development 



Produced by Education for Development, 
Woodmans, 5-7 Westwood Row, Tilehurst, 
Reading RG36LT 
Price: £1600 
No ISBN 

This is a video which examines the 
questions relating to adult literacy 
programmes in the context of rural 
development Although filmed in 
Bangladesh, it is concerned with the 
general issues raised, using 
Bangladesh as a case study. The video 
does not promote any one viewpoint; it 
seeks to raise questions, not to answer 
them A set of accompanying notes is 
available. 



Also i^eceiued 



Adult Literacy: Master or Servant? 



by James Jemungs 

Published by Univeisity Press 
Available from James Jennings, 150 Coppice 
Street, Oldham OL8 4B 
Price: £7.00 phis £1.28 p&p 
No ISBN 



The ALBSU Newsletter is published four times a year, in November. February. May and July. Copies are available, free, 
to organisations and individuals. We aim to publish articles of interest to those teaching in adult literacy, second 
language and basic skills, those who are responsible for funding and organising the provision, and those who are 

generally interested in these important areas of work 

If you have ideas on topics which you would like to see covered, please contact the Editor, at ALBSU. Reviews of 
relevant publications are written for the newsletter by practitioners, and we are interested to receive publications 

which could be useful in basic education. 

Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, Kingsboume House, 229/231 High Holbom, London WCIV 7DA Tel: 071-405 4017. 
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It is not easy to organise materials so that 
students can pick the section of a book^ tape, 
worksheet or computer programme which suits 
them, knowing its level and purp<^. Alison 
Thompson, CoK)rdinator, Open Learning Centre, 
Newcastle, describes the system they have set 
up. 



Open and different 

For many people the term Open Learning conjures up images of 
learning packs which enable access to training without the need for 
attendance at a fixed time or place and where tuition is delivered 
entirely through the pack, with or without tutorial suppon by post 
or phone, or face to face. 

There is, however, a sense in which the Open Learning Pack is 
in fact the most closed method of learning - the pack itself defines 
what should be learnt, the time it should take and the methodology 
employed. Little allowance is made for prior learning, preferred 
modes of learning, or individual difficulties. Failure to achieve the 
stated aims of the pack inevitably implies inadequacy on the part of 
the student ; there is also the assumption that unless every part of the 
pack is completed, thorough learning has not taken place, 
regardless of whether the individual student actually needed to 
cover all the ground. . 

Most ABE tutors would reject the notion of students fitting 
themselves to available resources, and insist that the resource 
should be capable of being adapted to fit student needs. For this 
reason, amongst others, within the context of ABE, the term Open 
Learning has developed in a substantially different way. Here the 
emphasis has been on flexibility, variety, ‘openness’ in the sense of 
provision geared to meet the wide range of needs presented by a 
wide variety of students, and the implications of this for the 
development and organisation of resources have been of crucial 
significance for those of us involved in working in the Open 
Learning Centres. 

The ‘openness' of the new Centres has meant that any student 
wishing to work on any aspect of English or Maths up to GCSE level 
has been able to benefit from provision offered, on an entirely 
individual basis, working at a pace and level which suits that 
student^ on topics relevant to particular needs. 

In our experience it is rare for any two students to follow idcnucal 
work plans - individual preferences concerning modes of learning, 
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pace of learning, topics covered, etc., mean that there are as many 
dilTerent ways of achieving similar goals as there are students, 

for example, there may be, say, half a dozen students at any 
given time in the year working on fractions, for a variety of reasons 
and therefore with a variety of goals beyond that of simply wanting 
to understand fractions. The individual goal, as well as the level of 
knowledge already possessed, determines the way in which this 
might be approached, as do factors such as time available, possible 
examination or test requirements, the student’s own learning 
patterns and, importantly, the student’s feelings about the topic. 
Thus there will be six different work plans, using resources in six 
different ways, and an analysis will show that whilst there may be 
resources common to all, it is the particular combination of 
resources which promotes effective individual learning. 

It is evident then, that to offer truly fle.xibic provision geared to 
individual needs we must ensure as much variety in our resources 
as possible. 

Fortunately, generous funding of the Open Learning Centres 
meant that we were able to acquire just such a rich variety, 
including not only traditional paper-based learning materials, 
supplemented by resources produced by the Project I'cam, 
together with a varied collection of ‘Everyday Materials*. 

So ... we had an impressively wide range of resources which are 
being added to all the time. 

It was always evident that simply having them was not enough - 
we had to make them accessible to both tutors and students so :hat 
the encouragement of independent learning (one of the major aims 
of the Open Learning Centres) would be possible. In other words, 
we had to provide enough information about the resources for 
students to make realistic choices about the kinds of resources that 
would meet their needs, would suit their approach to learning and 
would reflect the level they wanted to work at. 

Setting up a system 

Initially we used colour coding, but found it was not enough to 
know that such and such a book contained a chapter on letter- 
writing, or that a computer programme would help with spelling - 
we need much more information in terms of levels, possible routes 
through resources, different methods of approach. 

We needed a system which would enable initially tutors and 
students, then students alone, to make rational, informed decisions 
about which resources they wanted to use. 

We decided that what we needed was a system which would: 

• enable everybody to find quickly exactly what they wanted 

• be easy to understand 

• offer a realistic choice of resources 
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co-ordinate all the diflerent kinds of resources, making a multi- 
media approach possible where appropriate 

be capable of answering questions like ‘Where do I sian?’ 
‘Where do I go from here?’ ‘I need more on this, what else 
might help?’ 

give an indication of levels of operation 

indicate probable outcomes 

be linked to accreditation levels 

be capable of being added to or amended by everybody 

invite comments from users 

suggest rather than stipulate. 



Study Guides 



Once we had defined our needs, the development of the Study 
Guides seemed an obvious and logical solution. 

We staned with Numeracy materials, since this seemed to be the 



major area where we were using a very limited selection of the 
resources available, and were aware that potentially valuable 
materials were either not being used, or were being used 
haphazardly, thus depleting their eflectiveness. There was 
confusion about coherent routes through the wealth of materials 
available, resulting in many of us sticking to a few tried and tested 
books or packs, with the occasional foray into the SMILE 
programmes. 

The operation itself involved the thorough analysis and 
cataloguing of all the Numeracy materials we possessed. Using 
broad topics, lists were made of everything we had on particular 
areas of Numeracy; we then ordered these to produce guides which 
indicated possible staning points, particular emphases, likely 
outcomes and suggestions for funher work. We were able to co- 
ordinate books, study packs, videos and computer programmes 
and link the topics to elements of Numberpower. 

The Guides are displayed on a revolving stand holding A4 sheets 
in plastic wallets. Students and tutors are able to remove them, use 
them and photocopy them so the student has a personal checklist - 
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which in most cases indicates the individual choices made from the 
suggestions on the sheet. 

Although people have queried the use of handwriting as opposed 
to word -processing, having given this some thought, we decided to 
retain the present appearance and layout of the Guides in the hope 
that this would encourage ‘ownership’ by all - i.e. students and 
tutors would feel more ready to add their own comments and 
suggestions if these could be quickly written in and still be in 
keeping with the style of the shcet.^^ 

We next turned our attention lo^ Spelling - again an area with a 
wealth of resources of varying approaches and levels of difTiculiy. 

An effective approach to solving spelling problems depends 
crucially on what the individual student brings to the situation. 

As Cynthia Klein points out in ‘Specific Learning DifTiculiies’ 
(ALBSU Newsletter, Winter 1989) it is important to determine the 
student’s strengths and weaknesses in terms of sensory acuity, 
perception and memory and to analyse the kind of mistakes being 
made, to decide on the method of learning likely to be most 



appropnate. 



Therefore we approached the production of the Spelling Guides 
slightly differently, being concerned to offer the individual student 
a choice of approaches consistent with particular needs. The Guides 
thus reflect the variety of possible ways of tackling spelling - 
looking at spelling patterns, adding endings, using sounds, etc., 
hence the importance of the general introduction to the Guides, 
which stresses the need to analyse present strengths and weaknesses 
before adopting a particular approach. 

Although the work involved in pulling the Guides together was 
extensive, we do now feel it was well worth the effort. There is an 
overall sense of having ‘organised’ the resources - we know now 
where everything is, which has avoided a lot of frustration searching 
through books and packs to find the appropriate section, wasting 
valuable lime in the process. The resources have been ‘opened up* 
and, more imponanily, the Guides have meant that the use of 
multiple resources by the students is coherent and planned rather 
than based on the haphazard discovery of something else on the 
topic in question, which might in fact have been more useful if it 
had been looked at first. 
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Outcomes 

The Guides have also made ii a loi easier and more practicable for 
students themselves to be involved in the choice of appropriate 
resources. Access to relevant resources is straightforward and the 
student can survey all that is available before starting work. In this 
way the student makes decisions about the level of work that he or 
she feels comfortable with» also decisions about how much or how 
little work needs to be done on a particular topic to meet individual 
goals; if further work is needed, it is easy to find follow up material. 

The Guides have thus contributed significantly to the 
development of independence, in that they have encouraged a ‘mix 
and match’ approach to the use of resources based on individual 
needs and preferences rather than relying on tutors to suggest 
appropriate resources. 



Although initially the tutor is involved in advising as to choice, 
gradually this input diminishes as students become more familiar 
with both the system and the resources themselves, and get to know 
which approach suits them best. 

The Guides, therefore, have achieved two major aims. They have 
made the resources accessible in that specific sections of books or 
packs, specific elements of computer programs and particular 
tracks on videos are easily available for use; they have also, in 
encouraging individual routes through resources, geared to 
individually defined goals and work plans, emphasised the whole 
idea of independent learning by enabling the student to make 
choices, and take increasingly more responsibility for the planning 
of work. 
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ESOL- 
TMETO 
START AFRESH? 



In the last few months LEAs 
have found out whether their 
bids for Section 11 Funding have 
been successful. Inevitably with 
this type of funding there have 
been some winners as well as 
some losers and whilst some 
authorities and colleges are 
planning on the basis of 
increased funding, others are 
deciding where to make cuts. 
English for Speakers of Other 
Languages Provision (or ESOL 
as it’s more commonly referred 
to) is one of the most neglected 
parts of the education system 
and under-funding means that 
large numbers of British citizens 
and residents are denied access 
to essential language skills. 



A couple of years ago we commissioned and 
published the first authoritative survey of 
the need for English Language amongst 
speakers of other languages. This revealed 
a substantial need, as well as indicated that 
many of those who wanted help did not 
know that it was available. The survey also 
revealed that people who needed help to 
improve their English were not a 
homogeneous group and included those 
with little formal education in any language 
as well as adults who had received 
considerable educatioa albeit in another 



country and in another language. Many of 
those surveyed wanted to improve their 
English for work related reasons, such as a 
better job, regular employment or access to 
skills training, althou^ parenting concerns 
also figured significantly. 

This survey provided powerful evidence 
for the development of existing ESOL 
progranunes and the establishment of new 
programmes. Based on the survey, and a 
round of regional consultation conferences, 
we developed focused and realistic 
proposals for the development of ESOL - 
proposals which would have built on the 
strength of existing provision and extended 
the opportunities available in the future. We 
did not suggest that ALBSU should be 
solely charged with the development of 
ESOL, particularly as some of the needs 
revealed were outside our basic remit, and 
we were keen that the experience and skills 
of support groups, such as NATECLA (the 
National Association for Teaching English 
and Other Community Languages) should 
be used. It is disappointing that the 
government was not willing to make the 
very modest funding available to support the 
development of ESOL; however, we don’t 
intend to give up making the case. 



SECTION 11 -TIME TO GO? 

One of the first steps which needs to be 
taken in the next year or two, we believe, is 
to stop funding ESOL work with adults 
through Section 11 of the Local 
Government Act 1966. Funding ESOL in 
the 1990s on an Act passed at a time when 
immigration from the new Commonwealth 
was a recent phenomenon is illogical. It 
perpetuates the idea of assimilation of 
immigrants into Great Britain when almost 
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everyone now recognises the need to 
develop a society which values the strength 
of diverse and rich cultures. Funding 
ESOL programmes via the Home Office 
also indicates for many people a, not very 
subtle, connection between ESOL and 
immigration and an even more worrying 
connection with nationality and status. 

Of course. Section 1 1 funding has been 
revised and modified over the years, 
although it is difficult to see whether 
revisions have made funding more 
appropriate or merely more difficult. 
Furthermore, despite some recent change 
in the operation of Section 1 1 , some much 
needed changes have never taken place. 
For instance. Section 11 funding is 
confined by the 1966 Act to people of 
Commonwealth origin and this no longer 
reflects the situation in most ESOL 
programmes in England and Wales. 
Currently refugees are excluded from 
tuition funded via Section 11 (although 
many ESOL programmes breach the Act 
and keep quiet!) as are other people of non- 
Commonwealth origin. Free movement in 
the European Community and the opening 
up of travel and national borders has made 
this restriction illogical and nonsensical. 
Thus, a Greek citizen who wishes to settle 
in the UK and needs to learn or improve 
English can do so but provision cannot be 
funded through Section 1 1 . To be fair, this 
problem has been recognised; but the 
restriction remains because a change in the 
law is required. It says much for the low 
priority attached to ESOL and the needs of 
minority ethnic groups that time has yet to 
be made for the change in the law required. 

The relatively recent revision of the 
operation of Section 1 1 funding has not, in 
our view, been helpful. Funding is now 
based on the idea of ESOL as a number of 
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short-ierm projects, funding of which can 
either be taken over in three years time 
when Section 1 1 funding ceases or the need 
for which will have disappeared after a 
relatively short period. Both appear to be 
vain hopes. Hard pressed colleges and 
other agencies will find it difficult to 
continue funding when central funding 
ceases and there will be a real danger that 
existing provision will collapse. British 
education has been full of short-term 
measures to meet continuing need and 
there is little evidence to support the view 
of ESOL as a short-term need. Short-term 
project funding is not an effective way of 
funding long-term programmes, although 
project funding can be a useful way of 
funding innovation and development. 

As far as we can tell the way the current 
round has operated has left considerable 
confusion. Some unsuccessful bidders do 
not seem to know why their proposals were 
turned down, some funding has been 
agreed on a tapering basis, some proposals 
have been agreed only for three years and 
other funding appears not to have any 
specific conditions attached. It’s also not 
very clear how Section 1 1 funding is to be 
monitored and the value of the 
programmes funded evaluated. Certainly 
we are not aware of the guidelines for 
monitoring Section 11 or the criteria for 
evaluation or the performance indicators 
and targets for the programme as a whole. 
In fact very little monitoring appears to 
have taken place of Section 11 ESOL 
funding since this method of funding was 
established, except through occasional 
HMI inspection. Undoubtedly a good deal 
of variety exists in ESOL programmes and 
it is doubtful whether Section 1 1 has had 
much impact on improving quality and 
setting standards. In our view Section 1 1 
funding for ESOL needs scrapping, not 
further revision. 

ESOL AND THE FUNDING 
COUNCILS 

Some hopeful signs do exist, however, 
Whatever you think of the legislation in 
general. The Further and Higher 
Education Act 1992, which was passed just 
before the General Election, makes the 
Further Education Funding Councils 
(FEFC) in England and in Wales 
responsible for ESOL as part of Schedule 2 
to the Act. It is unlikely that the FEFC will 
be able to discharge this duty if the major 
source of funding is through a programme 
administered by the Home Office. 
Separating the duty and the funding is 
unlikely to be workable. 

What is crucial, even in the short-term, 
is that funding for ESOL is ‘ring-fenced’. 
Left to ‘market forces’ we doubt if the scale 
of ESOL provision will be maintained as 
colleges come under pressure to switch 
funding to other areas of work. Language 
support for existing college students and 
ESOL programmes for minority ethnic 



adults and young people will suffer a sharp 
decline in scale and quality and it will be 
difficult, of not impossible, to restore these 
programmes when the pressure on funding 
lessens. The ‘market’ may work effectively 
in all sorts of areas of education and 
training where demand is the most 
important element; the ‘market’ is not 
appropriate for ensuring access and for 
meeting the needs of the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Of course, some of the problems 
affecting literacy and numeracy provision 
for adults will also be faced by ESOL. 
Although some colleges have considerable 
experience of ESOL provision, including 
community based provision, others have 
very little experience at present, largely 
because ESOL has been provided by other 
adult and community education providers 
in the area. A good deal of collaboration 
will be necessary if quality is to be 
maintained and ESOL provision 
developed and in many areas ‘contracting’ 
existing providers will be the most effective 
way of providing. 

Securing provision and funding in the 
short-term is important but it’s not 
enough. The scale of ESOL provision is 
already inadequate and too few staff are 
struggling to provide for too many people 
with too few resources and too little 
support. ESOL provision is over stretched 
in almost every area where minority ethnic 
groups have settled and long waiting lists 
are becoming the norm. Many London 
Boroughs are overwhelmed with refugees 
and yet do not have the funds to provide 
access to English language. In other areas, 
where the minority ethnic population is 




fairly small, trained and experienced staff 
are few, and often English language 
learners end up in inappropriate adult 
literacy groups. This is really no way to 
indicate that minority ethnic people are an 
important part of this society - valued and 
respected for the contribution they make. 

A NEW START 

So a new start is needed. We need to shake 
off the assimilationist past, get rid of short- 
term strategies and funding and start 
attempting to make a realistic estimate of 
need and provide the necessary resources. 
Over the next few months we intend to 
review our strategy towards ESOL and 
begin to formulate new proposals to 
government. Although our modest 
proposals for development did not 
succeed, we do not intend to forget about 
ESOL or cease to campaign to reverse past 
neglect. Some limited development is 
already taking place by refocussing some of 
our existing grant and we now support 
rather more ESOL related projects and will 
publish more English language material 
than we did a few years ago. We know that 
it’s not by any means enough, however, 
and that’s why we will make wider ranging 
proposals for development. 

Campaigning for ESOL provision which 
is well resourced, of high quality and more 
adequately meets likely need is a high 
priority for ALBSU. Not because we want 
a ‘bigger empire’ or need the work; but 
because it’s about time that people who 
need access to English language learning 
and improvement — people who contribute 
much to our society - got a fair deal. ■ 
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PROGRESSION FROM ABE 



Elaine Cookson, Basic Skills Co- 
ordinator at Doncaster College, 
describes a range of work, 
undertaken in part through an 
ALBSU project, which has 
assisted students moving on 
from basic education to other 
courses. 



Mapping out the Routes 

Progression from a basic education class 
has been described as ‘stepping out of the 
warm bath syndrome’ - it is comfortable in 
the warm water, you know that you’ve 
stayed long enough, but it might be cold 
and uncomfortable when you first step out. 

Our task was to devise a structured 
programme of information and support 
which would enable students who wished 
to progress to do so by making informed 
choices with support and guidance at each 
key stage. 

The Barriers to Progression 

Preliminary discussions with ABE 
students and staff helped us to identify the 
following barriers to progression: 

• low levels of knowledge about courses 
and progression routes 

• low levels of information gathering 
strategies 

• low levels of confidence in decision 
making and study skills 

• fear of large, impersonal buildings 

• fear of letting go completely from basic 
skills support. 

We used these five barriers as a basis for 
our remedial action plan to increase 
progression from basic education classes 
and decided upon a co-ordinated 
approach. There was a need for ‘product’ 
and ‘process’ - the ‘product’ of clear, 
factual information and confidence 
building processes such as visits to the 
College, meeting key staff, and a bridging 
course to include decision making, and 
study skills. 

Dissolving the barriers 

‘Knowledge itself is power’, according to 
Frances Bacon. We realised at an early 
stage that the main way in which we could 
help ABE students was to empower them 
to help themselves and most of them 
simply did not know what courses were 



available. This factor limited their 
aspirations and their short term and long 
term goals. 

We felt that words alone were not 
enough - there was practical work to be 
done. We tackled each barrier in the 
following ways: 

• designed a booklet which mapped 
through routes - from ABE - through 
all college courses using clear language 
and diagrams 

• included names, telephone numbers 
and postal addresses of every course 
tutor and secretary with tips on what 
questions to ask 

• mounted a College Open Day in June, 
especially for ABE students to meet 
key staff in areas that (hey had chosen 

• provided a bridging course during the 
Summer vacation for ABE progressees 
to increase confidence in decision 
making and study skills 

• opened a Learning Support Workshop 
with drop-in facilities from 10.00am - 
8.00pm daily, to continue basic skills 
support throughout their studies. 
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Mapping the routes 

The first principle, in designing the 
brochure, was to ensure that it was 
designed for ABE students in terms of their 
needs. This had implications for layout in 
terms of font (Homerton, Archimedes), 
size of letters, headings, the introductory 
pages, the contents pages and cover. 

Students appreciated the clarity of 
information and the fact that their courses 
were mentioned on every page in addition 
to the more obvious features of the 
brochure such as: 

• clear advice on how to use the brochure 

• clear, diagnostic progression routes on 
every page 

• ‘help’ pages for ABE students facing 
every page 

• name, addresses and phone numbers 
of every course tutor alongside the 
course maps 

• tips on writing for information and 
phoning for information on every page 

• clear advice on ‘what to do next’. 

The brochure has proved to be very 
popular with colleagues locally, regionally 
and nationally - but, more importantly, it 
is popular with students of all ability. 
Parents, Careers Officers and TEC’s all 
seem to warm to the clarity of information 
presented in the brochure which tends to 
confirm what we all feel to be true about 
good practice in ABE - it is good practice in 
a much wider context. 



Open Day for ABE Students 

On our preliminary visits to all ABE classes 
we had asked students to let us know of any 
areas of study which they might consider in 
terms of progression. They suggested 
Catering, Joinery, Computing, GCSE’s, 
Children’s Literature and Agriculture as 
areas on which they would like further 
information. We duly invited staff from 
each area to meet ABE students at the 
allotted time and they all turned up, along 
with other key colleagues from Educational 
Guidance, Access, Community Education 
and Client Services. We expected around 
twenty or thirty students (feared that we 
might get six) and, in the event we were 
delighted and slightly overwhelmed when 
seventy students arrived, bright eyed and 
uninhibited to form queues at each table, 
eagerly seeking advice on progression. 



Bridging the gap 

The Bridging Course took place the week 
before enrolment week, in September. The 
College was relatively quiet, so tours of the 
building. Refectory and Library were 
stress-free and pleasant. 
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Doncaster College 
Waierdale 
Doncaster 
ONI 3EX 


Course 


Tutor 


Secretary 


Women into 
Construction 


Diane Bailey 
322122 ext. 209 


Gillian Machin 
3221 22 ext.209 


CGLI (City & Guilds) 
Cratt and Advanced 
Plumbing 


Ken Garner 
539446 ext.209 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 exl.234 


Brickwork 


Gerry Coultas 
539446 ext.237 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 exl.234 


Joinery 


Roy Britton 
539446 ext 209 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 ext. 234 


Bridge Year 600 


No Tutor please nng -• 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 exl.234 


Stwrt Supervisory 
Courses 


Mr Godson 
539446 ext. 234 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 exl.234 


B TEC HNC 


Les Thomas 
539446 ext. 229 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 ext.234 


Clerk ot Works 


Geo If Stainlhorpe 
539446 ext. 229 


Lindsey Harvey 
539446 ext.234 


Base Skills 


Elaine Cookson 
322122 ext.266 


Carol Harris 
322122 ext.261 



Community 

Education 



Barbara Whitelock 
366896 




The course content included Decision 
Making Skills, Study Skills and How to 
Make Choices at a variety of levels 
including choice of ‘project’ or ‘topic’ in 
GCSE’s, essay titles and, of course subjects 
and modules of courses. 

The emphasis on student strengths and 
interests resulted in several changes of 
GCSE subjects and course modules which 
had been made rather hastily in June. 



Student support workshop 

Progressees, and other students on College 
courses who need help in basic skills can 
drop in to the Learning Support Workshop 
at any time between 10. (X) am and 8.00 pm 
daily. 

On joining the workshop students have 
the opportunity to negotiate a programme 
of help in English, Maths and Study Skills. 
Vocational and personal counselling is 
available to them and the Welcome Pack 
includes the means of self assessment of 
prior learning. Student evaluation of their 
programme is built in to the workshop 
procedures as is appropriate accreditation. 

The Workshop has open access 
materials, and can seat up to thirty five 
students, who learn in a wide variety of 
ways. We have 120 students for Learning 



Suppon and a funher 230 for Basic Skills 
only. 

The progressees have a suppon group 
within the workshop and often stay behind 
two evenings per week to complete their 
GCSE assignments. 



Conclusion 

We measured progression from ABE to 
Vocational (including GCSE) courses the 
year before the project and again after the 
first year. The increase, in the cohort 
described, was 11% after the first year of 
the project. 

The booklet has now been updated in 
terms of course changes, personnel 
changes, etc., and 1,000 copies have been 
distributed locally, regionally and 
nationally. 

We are now busily embedding the 
procedures learned into college 
mechanisms and have enjoyed tremendous 
support from the Principal ships in so 
doing. 

The Project has inspired a great deal of 
commiunent and staff development - but 
most of all it has empowered a lot of 
students to step out of that warm bath 
water and join the mainstream of college 
and community life. • 
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THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 



STAG 




Content and Format 



The Nottinghamshire Stag has 
just ptd)lished its one hundredth 
issue; In this article the editor, 
' Ian Hill, describes the history 
and development of the news- 
iuy)er, produced specifically for 
acyts woridng on improving 
their basic skills. 



Starting the Paper 

The NotdTigkamsInre Stag, which published 
its lOOth edition in April, is a newspaper 
local to Nottinghamshire but available for 
sale throughout the United Kingdom and 
in fact has over the years had a limited 
distribution around the world. It is aimed 
primarily at adults with problems in 
reading but despite its low reading level is 
not condescending in any way and is 
available free to residents of 
Nottinghamshire. 

The Editorial Board of The 
Nottinghamshire Stag comprises a team of 
volunteers associated with the local services 
concerned with education in its widest 
sense, a combination that over the years 
under the editorship of Mr Allan Meakin, 
the founder and first editor, Mr Gordon 
Howlett, the second editor and since 1981 , 
Issue 36, Mr Ian Hill the current editor has 
brought together resources and expertise 
that have in turn produced, as amateurs, 
what is a truly a professional newspaper. 

After investigating the realms of point 
size, typeface, columns per page and 
number of pages, typesetting by computer, 
photographic reproduction and many 
more technical points concerned with low 
reading level the Board approached the 
Nottinghamshire Education Committee in 
1975 with a specimen front page of what 
was to become an eight page tabloid paper 
produced every two months. The Board 
received the full support and backing of the 
Education Committee and on the 25th 
June 1975 the first issue of The 
Nottinghamshire Stag appeared with a print 
run of 4,000 copies. Such is its popubriiy 
that the circulation is currently running at 
over 13,000 copies per issue. 



Until recendy the paper always led with a 
full front page feature story with colour 
treatment. The Nottinghamshire Stag is 
aimed at as wide a cross section of the 
population as possible. Towards this end it 
covers news , sport , cooking , beauty , 
music, home and leisure, motoring and a 
wide range of topics of general interest as 
well as a quiz and crossword spot. 

Starting with three colunms per page the 
format was soon changed to four columns, 
a move which was to remain as the 
foundation upon which all future issues 
were to be planned. This search for a real 
adult look was brought a stage nearer in the 
issue marking the Queen’s Silver Jubilee 
when a major change in layout occured. It 
was at this time that a half page picture was 
introduced as a vehicle for language 



development and creative writing later 
becoming the page three 'Picture Talk\ 
From the earliest days the Letters to the 
Editor feature encouraged student writing 
and by 1980, issue 20, the demand for the 
inclusion of more general items from 
readers brought about 'In your own writer 
which today covers a full page. Issue 3 1 saw 
a change of printer and the influence of a 
commercial newspaper approach on the 
visual impact of the paper and another 
major layout development. The 
Nottinghamsire Stag had become a real 
newspaper. 



Changes and Developments 

The formation of a writing team opened up 
new horizons, the use of the house colour 
and the addition of a second colur helped to 
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highlight stories and the involvement of 
more people in the detail of the planning of 
individual pages are but three 
developments that have offered exciting 
possibilities for those involved in the 
production of this unique contribution to 
the world of Adult Literacy. 

Whilst its identity as a newspaper 
together with its main features remain, The 
Nottinghamshire Stag is now going through 
a period in its evolution where it is more 
flexible in approach. Experiments have 
been tried with mixes of one, two or three 
column text, the use of student work as 
main items of copy, challenging pictures, 
alternative layouts etc., all of which led to 
another move forward in the challenge of 
being a real newspaper. 

The issue of October/November 1988, 
number 80, marks the point when the 
Editorial Board decided to go for a more 
modem approach to bring the paper into 
line with the developments that were 
taking place in the national daily papers. 
The banner heading was changed to a 
lighter look and an Inside taster line was 



added to the foot of the front page. The 
addition of rules, both horizontal and 
vertical, the wider use of the two colours in 
more adventurous ways, together with the 
grouping of items into feature pages, again 
lifted the image of The Nottinghamshire 
Stag on to a new plane. 



Making the Paper 

And what of the future? The paper of 
March/April . 1992 marks the one 
hundredth issue and as such a sixteen page 
special edition is being planned. This is 
only the second time The Nottinghamshire 
Stag has run to sixteen pages, the first was 
issue 83 when the volume of student 
writing demanded extra space. 

You could be part of the success story. 

• More writers are needed! 

• More Board members are needed! 

If you are willing to give a little of your time 
as a volunteer get in touch with The Editor, 



Ian Hill, by writing to him at: 

The Editor, 

do The Further Education Group, 

County Hall, 

West Bridgford, 

Nottingham. NG2 7QP. 

• Remember also your copies could be 
FREE! 

If you live in Nottinghamshire you can 
obtain it FREE from the address above. 

If you are a school teacher or tutor in 
Noitinghamsire you can obtain it in class 
quantities again FREE, from the address 
above. For those of you outside 
Nottinghamshire it is possible to buy 
copies either singly or in bulk again from 
the address above. 

The Editorial Board hopes to see this 
ambassador for Basic Education in 
Nottinghamshire continue into the 2 1st 
century, but more importantly continue to 
be a success story for people of all ages as 
they come to terms with the struggles of 
learning to read. ■ 



John Booker Trust Fund 



Colleagues may be aware that John Booker, who worked in the 
field of ABE for many years, died suddenly and tragically last 
July, after a short illness following a stroke. 

John is greatly missed by his many friends and colleagues, 
and at a special memorid event held in Manchester last 
December to celebrate his life a collection of £950 was raised, 
with which it is hoped to set up a Trust in John’s name. After an 
initial donation to the Woodland Trust, the rest of the money 
will be used to support work linked to the Gatehouse Books 
publishing project, with which John was closely involved. It is 
unclear at this stage whether this will be a one-off project, e.g. 



to fund a publication, or whether it will be possible to raise 
enough money to set up a permanent fund to support work on 
a continuing basis. 

We believe that there may be many other people who knew 
John and his work, particularly in Adult Basic Education, who 
may like to contribute to the Fund. If you would like more 
information, or would like to make a donation (cheques payable 
to The Gatehouse Project), please contact: 

The John Booker Trust, do 1 Torbay Road, Chorlton, 
Manchester M21 2XE or telephone 061-225 7205 (24-hour 
answerphone). 
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INTEGRATED BASIC SKILLS 

- A Pilot Project 



A partnership project, between Newham Community College and 
Newham Community Employment Project, has successfully integrated 
Wordpower into Community Care and Business Administration courses. 
It has worked with trainees \^o have basic skills needs, very few formal 
qualifications, and a sense that college is ‘not for them’. Tim Stephens and 
Jean Cole, Lecturers in Essential Learning, Newham Community 
College, describe planning, curriculum, liaison with vocational tutors, 
and positive outcomes. 



Introduction 

During the academic year 1990/91 a pilot 
project was developed between Newham 
Community College and Newham 
Community Employment Project which 
piloted in-house training in basic skills. 
Our target group were all NCEP trainees. 
The project was a parmership between the 
college and NCEP, lecturers were 
seconded to teach on site at NCEP. 

NCEP, a registered charity, is a 
community based training and education 
centre that has been serving young people 
in East London for the past twelve years. It 
provides training for approximately eighty- 
five trainees in two occupational areas, 
namely. City and Guilds Community Care 
and Pitmans Business Administration. 

The trainees 

The trainees are all between the ages of 
sixteen to eighteen and are referred by the 
Careers Service as having ‘Special Training 
Needs’. This means that for over half 
English is not their first language, they 
have few or no formal qualifications (95% 
have not achieved GCSE at Grade C in any 
subject), or, notably, they have had a 
negative school experience. Trainees may 
have a physical, sensory or learning 
disability or may come from 
‘dysfunctional’ family backgrounds and 
have the insecurities this brings. Over 50% 
of the target group for the pilot project were 
of Asian or African-Caribbean ethnic 
origin, and 91% were female. 

Although many of these young people 
have basic skills needs, they are unlikely to 
seek more conventionally organised basic 
skills provision or, indeed, apply for 
vocational courses at the college. They did 
not see themselves as ‘good enough’ to go 
to college and in fact were rather frightened 
of it. For example, when the college staff 



brought in the enrolment forms at the start 
of the Wordpower training, the trainees 
were really worried that they would be 
‘made’ to go to college. 

Prior to the pilot project some trainees 
had attended adult basic educational 
classes at one of the NCC’s local centres for 
two hours a week. Although the trainees 
were receiving basic skills training it was 



not related to their vocational training and 
the work was not accredited. What made 
this unsatisfactory was that the tutor was 
not in any position to really get to know the 
language demands of the vocational 
training and could only speak to NCEP 
staff by phone. Furthermore, because of 
the number of trainees attending, they 
virtually took up a whole class on their 
own, and some adults felt excluded by the 
‘younger’ ethos of the group. 



Begi nnin g Wordpower at 
NCEP 

The Wordpower groups are now in their 
second year, having started in September 
1990. The beginning is interesting to 
reflect upon. 

None of the three Basic Skills Lecturers 
had delivered Wordpower before and there 

A Wordpower-Care assignment 
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A Wordpower-Business Administration Assignment 



were the initial difficulties of what 
materials to use, how to assess trainees* 
work and how to interpret some of the 
criteria and debates about which levels of 
Wordpower were appropriate for different 
trainees. 

It was enormously helpful that one of the 
NCEP staff was involved with registering 
the centre, liaising with City and Guilds 
and introducing Wordpower to trainees in 
the Summer prior to us starting. Having a 
person in-house familiar with Word- 
power was invaluable. 

However, this also meant that groups 
were already selected before we began 
teaching. Two of the lecturers found 
themselves with mixed vocational groups 
which proved too complicated to manage; 
groups were re-organised into Business 
Adniinistration and Community Care. 
Also, there were groups of trainees at 
different ability levels that had to be 
organised into either Foundation or Stage 
One groups. It would have been most 
helpful, therefore, if the Lecturers had 
been involved in the initial assessment 
process. This would have saved time. 

However, one of the Lecturers found 
her groups, pre-selected into Foundation 
and Stage One, workable at the beginning. 
So, if done properly, initial assessment can 
help. 

Most trainees found Wordpower 
difficult initially. Comments like; ‘I don’t 
know what I have to do’, ‘It’s all too much 
work’ and ‘I’ll never get it all finished in 
time. . . will I?’, were very common at first. 
The range of skills in Wordpower and 
possible tasks that cover those skills are 
naturally very broad. We found that 
trainees relate best to Wordpower once 
they have a Portfolio and Unit Dividers. 
With a simple description of the Unit 
headings trainees began to compare their 
Wordpower and Vocational Portfolios, and 
seeing the common elements, were able to 
get pieces of work cross-accredited. 



Developing the Curriculum 

A central aim of the project was to develop 
an integrated approach to basic skill 
training. 

What does this mean in practice? 

Jean Cole describes the approach taken 
with Community Care. 

Community Care 

During the first term of Wordpower I 
mentioned to the Community Care Trainer 
that I would like to take my group of 14 
Stage One trainees on a visit. Did she have 
any suggestions that would be useful 
incorporating Community Care and 
Wordpower? We decided on a visit to a 
local hospital for the elderly. I discussed 
the idea with my trainees and they felt it 
was a marvellous opportunity to learn 
about the elderly and do Wordpower as 
well. 



At first I had thought only of getting the 
traineees to write about the day (Unit 4 
Element 2) and interviewing the staff and 
the elderly (Unit 5 Element 2). Looking at 
this closely I realised I could incorporate 
many units and elements from this one 
day. 

Talking to the elderly the trainees 
gathered pieces of information about 
World War One and Two, sex and 
marriage, schools, toys and food. We 
discussed how the interviewing had gone 
and the trainees were enthusiastic to find 
out more about what it was like to live in 
Newham during this period and compare it 
with life now. The trainees were eager to do 
project work about this area and became 
more enthusiastic even asking for 
homework. Discussing the umts and 
elements that could be achieved through 
project work meant that the trainees 
enjoyed working on their projects. 

• Getting the main idea from a piece of 
text and reporting on it, Unit 1 
Element 1 . 

• Using reference material — telephone 
directory, reference books. Unit 1 
Element 3. 

• U sing a map to get to their 
destinations. Unit 2 Element 2. 



• Writing a lener to various 
organisations asking for information. 
Unit 4 Element 2. 

• Writing about the interviewing of the 
elderly. Unit 4 Element 2. 

• Interviewing the elderly and staff of the 
local hospital. Unit 5 Elements I and 2. 

• Giving information to the group about 
their project Unit 6 Element 2. 

The trainees became more confident and 
independent about Wordpower, they were 
learning new skills and realised that 
learning can be fun and not just sitting in a 
class staring at a board or working from a 
worksheet. The most important part about 
this project was that it was not only useful 
for Wordpower but also for their 
Community Care work. 

Now Tim Stephens describes the 
approach he took with Business 
Administration trainees. 

Business Administration 
Wordpower has helped me enormously in 
being able to offer a truly integrated Basic 
Skills input. Easier in fact than my 
experience of offering on-going reading 
and writing in Employment Training. 
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Work on the Newham Project 



Wordpower has been most succesfui when 
I began doing assignment type tasks. I took 
as a model some of the Business 
Administration assignments that trainees 
were already doing for their Pitmans 
Certificate. One assignment in particular, 
designed by the Business Administration 
trainer, involved trainees developing a 
business proposal. This meant finding a 
suitable premises, having a product, 
making up a management team, producing 
advertising, finding out about loans, 
drawing plans and tables etc. , partly 
depending on the ingenuity of the group. 
Needless to say much of this work I could 
cross-accredit for Wordpower. 

The trainees also enjoyed this way of 
working and by doing assignments had a 
realistic way of combining many elements 
from different units. 

I set about writing comparable 
assignments such as: ‘Office Visit’, 

‘Community Search’, ‘What’s On’, 
‘Interview’, each of which combined 
elements of Wordpower and Pitmans. 

These assignments also had a goal or 
‘reward’ to aim for, namely, a visit, a 
complimentary ticket, a new experience, 
etc. Trainees also then came up with their 
own ideas for assignments in a brainstorm 
session. For instance, one group of trainees 
wrote to a local cinema with a sound reason 
for writing a film review and received 
tickets, another group produced an 
assignment describing another Y.T. centre 
complete with photographs and taped 
interviews. In this way trainees became 
fully involved with Wordpower and took 
responsibility for their completion of the 
elements. Having an office practice area 
for the trainees has also been a way of 
assessing trainees in ‘real’ situations and is 
now an integrated part of the Wordpower 
delivery. 



Liaising with Vocational 
Trainers 

During the first term we met with the 
Community Care and Business 
Administration Trainers during tea-breaks 
and lunch-breaks to discuss Wordpower 
and to find common elements with 
Pitmans and City and Guilds Community 
Care. The trainers were keen to see 
Wordpower working and an improvement 
in trainees’ written and oral com- 
munications. We were surprised that there 
were in fact many common elements and 
could plan language support type activities 
to help in Vocational training. We now 
keep an on-going record, in a shared book, 
of work we do each week. This includes 
notices of work we are preparing when we 
do not have time to talk together. This also 
ensures that we don’t duplicate work and 
we can reinforce the other’s teaching. 

It is the basic minimum requirement for 
staff in this situation to know common 
elements and skills. The trainers also take it 
upon themselves to introduce Wordpower 
to all new trainees even if they cannot join 
a group immediately. This prepares the 
trainees and gives them a chance to ask 
other trainees, already doing Wordpower, 
about the class. This does make life a lot 
easier for us in that the trainees are at least 
aware that Wordpower is a competence 
based certificate and does not involve an 
examination. 

Working Environment 

We were relatively new to Wordpower 
when the pilot project started and knew of 
few published materials relevant to 
trainees’ vocational needs. A space was set 
aside for Wordpower and we thought it 
essential there should be plenty of 
resources. Not only worksheets, but 
books, dictionaries, copies of magazines 



and newspapers were accessible to the 
trainees. Having a dedicated working area 
gives the work importance and 
recognition. 

Conclusion 

We have now begun our second year at 
NCEP and are finding it much easier 
because of the groundwork done last year. 
What were the outcomes of the pilot 
project for trainees? Thirty-nine trainees 
were involved in the pilot, seventeen have 
been awarded Wordpower Stage One and 
four have been awarded Foundation. A 
further fourteen trainees submitted their 
work in November 1991 for assessment, 
twelve passed Stage One and two achieved 
Foundation certificates. 

Furthermore, four trainees gained 
places on the NNEB course at Newham 
Community College, one is taking a BTEC 
National and two are re-taking GCSE 
English with the College at a local centre. 

Two trainees have progressed to full- 
time employment. Many of the trainees 
lacked motivation to learn but the Trainers 
noticed a marked improvement in 
motivation and trainees’ ability to use their 
skills in their vocational training. 

The success of the pilot project has 
established a partnership between the two 
organisations whilst trainees have a more 
positive image of Newham Community 
College and are not intimidated by the 
prospect of enrolling on a college course. 
This is helped by the Lecturers being in- 
house to give guidance about courses 
available. 

One final point to be mentioned is that in 
an area with very poor results in formal 
qualifications the trainees from NCEP 
have achieved resounding results and the 
partnership between the two organisations 
has developed progression towards 
training and employment locally. ■ 
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‘Help Yourself: An English Teaching Video 



by Bevexley Waxd and Tamaxa 
MacLachlan 

Published by English Language Team, 
Nottingham Berrid^ Centre, Stanley Road, 
Forest Fields, Nottingham NG7 6HW 

Price: £20.00 ina p&p 
No ISBN 

Help Youiself . as the title indicates, is 
a self-help video for Urdu speaking 
women learning very basic English. It 
was made by the English Language 
Scheme in Nottingham and features 
some of the students. The video lasts 
about 48 minutes and presents 
everyday scenes set in the home, 
college, shops, park and health 
centre. Each scene is clearly 
presented in Urdu and the main 
language structures such as greetings, 
social language, personal information 
and requests and replies are 
introduced The language is 
reinforced in dialogues in the 
subsequent scenes. 

There is a great need for such 
videos to promote enjoyable and 
independent language learning and 
Help Yourself certainly gives the 
students independence to select and 
practice sections at will There is a 
stress on useful access skills, for 
example, in the college office, Post 
Office and Health Centre, whilst 
essential language, particularly on 
getting and giving personal 
information is repeated in different 
situations for consolidation and 
language transfer. The 
comprehensive Urdu introduction aids 
listening skills by allowing students to 
anticipate phras^ they will hear in the 
dialogues The video could also be 
used to practice and develop class 
work or home taught lessons. 

However, presenting simple 
language as conununications snd not 
just sentence patterns is very difficult 
and the video does not succeed in this 
sense. Unfortunately the dialogue in 
the acted scenes is very stilted and 
sounds like the recitation of rehearsed 
sentences This is not real, everyday 
speech since there is no sense of the 
dynamics of exchanges in real 
conversatioa Appropriate body 
language, so helpfiil in the early stages 
of learning languages is neglected, 
even in those scenes where it would 



have been especially appropriate, for 
example, in the home, the friends in 
the park and the health visitor. 

So. although using relevant 
language and px)tentially realistic 
settings. Help Yourself has missed an 
oppx)rtunity to make simple language 
'come alive’ and to enable the students 
to get a feel for it in context 
Nonetheless, this is a very worthwhile 
pioneering project to build confidence 
in very basic students who will 
welcome the chance to take control of 
their own listening and speaking 
practice. 

Monica Tyler & Jasmin Khan 
English at Home Schemes Organisers 
Leeds Education Authority 



An Introduction to Book-keeping 



by John Bentley and ChexryU 
West 

Published by Bristol and West Tutorial 
Services, 8 Quarry Way, Nailsea, Avoit, 

BS19 lEO 

Price: £35.00 phis pAp 
No ISBN 

This resource presents a simplified 
approach to learning elementary 
book-keeping. As such it would be 
suitable as a workshop resource for 
students on low level Business Studies 
or Retail courses where book-keeping 
features on the syllabus. In addition, it 
has practical application for everyday 
life with its explicit instructions on 
PAYE and its explanation of a payslip. 

By placing the material in the 
context of a simulated business, 
students can approach tasks as 
employees of that firm. Our 
employment trainee who tested the 
resource said it helped him to 
appreciate how a business has to run 
profitably and why activities such as 
stock-taldng are so important. 

The largish print of the text allows 
for easier reading and the index page 
clearly signposts the different units. 
These work either sequentially or as 
stand alone units. Students can work 
alone or with tutor support Our 
student appreciated having the aims 
and objectives stated and the user 
friendly approach. He found it helpfiil 
having answers to the exercises at the 
back for easy reference. 
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The text is presented in 
manageable chunks but would be 
enlivened by the addition of pictures 
or photographs but of course these 
would have raised the cost of the 
materiala The print of the tables is 
rather small and their compi^ty 
requires a certain level of numeracy 
skills. 

Neil has an AEB certificate of 
achievement in numeracy and found 
the level of the material alx)ut right for 
him. He has good reading skills which 
are essential if the file is to be used for 
self study as three or four pages of text 
need to be read before tackling a 
group of questions. Neil has gained 
confidence from using the resource, 
he mentioned an increase in VAT 
knowledge for example. He plans to 
file his notes as a source of useful 
i^ormatioa 

One smaU criticism is that the 
section on VAT needs updating to the 
new rate. 

Nicola Coodbrand, ABE Ckx)rdhator 
and Neil Scrouther, ET Trainee 
North Yorkshire Education Authority 



Us and the ICids 



by Dozit Braun and othazs 

Published by Developmeitt Education 
Centre, 998 Bristol Road, Selly Oak, 
Biixnmgham B29 6LE 

Price: £1515 
1^0948383183 

This gack contains four clearly 
presented A4 booklets (with activities 
which can be photocopied for group 
use) and 24 attractive colour 
photographs depicting parents and 
children fi:om a range of cultures in a 
variety of situations. 

It aims to provide material for 
parents’ groups to learn firom each 
other and to support each other. Book 
one introduces the pack and the 
activities. It also has suggestions about 
planning, the role of leading the group 
and directs the reader to other usefiil 
resources Book two outlines activities 
offering different ways of getting to 
know each other and exploring what is 
of concern to the group as a whole. 
Book three offers activities on the 
theme of being parents, whafs 
involved and feeling good about it 
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Book four contains activities about the 
world as young people experience it 
and the ways in which they learn TOe 
pack received unqualified support 
from practitioners and parents v^o 
have seen it or used some of the 
activities in practitioner-run parents' 
groups in Leeds. In particular, the 
photographs stimulated different 
responses according to each 
pardcipanf s perceptions of the image. 

This pack exemplified good 
practice in this area of work and I 
reconunend it to practitioners leading 
parents’ groups as well as parents 
running their own group. 

Sheila Bower, ABE Worker . 

Leeds Education Authority 



Self-Advocacy at Work 



byEMFEC 

Pnhiiflhfld by ftdnt Paitnerahg) 

Avaflal^ from EMFEC, Robins Wood House, 
Robins WoodRoad, Asptoy, NottinG^iamNGS 
3NH 

Ptioe: £38.00 ’hS&OOp&p 
ISBN 18S2 582 189 

This very well presented pack has 
been develop^ for those people who 
have a training role with staff working 
mainly in the services sectors, e.g. 
Social Services, Health Educatioa 
Educatioa Voluntary Qrganisationa 
The aim of the pack is to raise • 
awareness and devetop an 
understanding of the meaning of Self- 
Advocacy in people who are involved 
in supporting others to represent 
themselves An emphasis on the value 
of joint training between agencies 
professionals, service-users and 
service providers is made. This offers 
Self- Advocates the chance to speak, to 
be heard, to advance their own 
agenda and to challenge the 
‘unthinking exclusions of non-disabled 
people’. 

The materials in the pack were 
developed by groups of service-users 
and providers in a variety of settings 
throughout the East Midlands. It 
consists of one handbook, which 
explains the structure of the pack, six 
modules, one audio cassette and some 
general information posters. Each of 
the 6 modules covers a particular area 
of Self-Advocacy, e.g. terminology, 



definitions, portfolio use, and includes 
numerous ideas for training events to 
meet the needs of people from a 
variety of backgrounds. A firamework 
is provided for people to examine 
their own practice and discover ways 
of improving it The ideas for activities 
are provided on A4 sheets which can 
be photocopied for training purposes. 
Also included are information sheets, a 
reading list and feedback from groups 
who have been involved in 
developing the pack. The six modules 
together form a comprehensive 
training programme but individual 
modules can be used to meet the 
needs of a particular group or to form 
part of a training event which has some 
other issue as its main focus. The tape 
offers more information and supports 
some of the activities found in the 
riKxlules. Unfortunately, I found that 
the clarity of the voices and the volume 
carried on the tape which I have 
would suggest that it is used only by 
individuals or small groups. 

Although the pack is expensive, it is 
an invaluable resource for any ABE 
groi^ which has an active 
involvement in working with service- 
users. volunteers and other, either 
private or public, agencies 

Jackie Redfeam 

Area Adult Basic Education Organiser 
Bradford Education Authority 



Look Here! 



by Hngh and Mazgaiet Bnvwn 

Published by Brown & Biawzi, Keepers 
Cottage, Westward Wigton, Cumbria CA7 
8NQ 

Pdce: £1.75 ina p&p 
ISBN 1 870 S962QX 

Brown & Brown's modest publications 
always seem good value and the cards 
under consideration here cost a mere 
£1.75 a pack. 

Look Here! is a collection of clearly 
printed signs and symbols in everyday 
use. (NO SMOKING, POISON, FIRE, 
EXIT, etc.). It also contains 
photographs of common situations 
accompanied by simple questions, 
such as, ‘When is this supermarket 
open? Tf the switch is up, is it on or ofP' 
An optional extra with Look Here! is 
a set of bright flash cards which could 
broaden the use of the book. Some 



suggestions for card-games are also 
given. 

Look Here! can be used for one-to- 
one work with students at basic level 
or work^ through independently by 
a student who is able to read simple 
sentences I have also found it a good 
source of 'signs and labels' for that 
element of the Wordpower 
Certificate. It provides an introduction 
to some culture-specific signs for 
ESOL students 

Marianne Puxley 
Tutor, Learning Support 
Oxfordshire Edvcation Authority 



Doing Our Bit 
Doing Our Bit Exercises 



by Hugh & Margaxet Blown 

Published by Brown & Brown, Keepers 
Cottage, Westward Wigton, Cumbria CA7 
8NQ. 

Ptice: £1.95 and 60p inc. p&p 

ISBN 1870 596 307 
ISBN 1870 596 2318 

This small, inexpensive and very 
‘greeri publication is likely to make a 
useful addition to many resource 
boxes. 

The subject area is one that is 
currently receiving a lot of attention in 
the media and in schools. If nothing 
else, adult learners will find it a 
support when dealing with the 
homework questions to which many of 
us may find it difficult to respond. 

The style is plain but unpatronising. 
The language around these topics 
would be difficult to simplify without 
insulting the learner and de-valuing 
the message. 

The contents include information on 
acid rain, conservation, the 
greenhouse effect the ozone layer 
and the tropical rain forest There is a 
clear index, concise notes, facts and 
statistics on each topic, a photograph 
and on the opposite page suggestions 
on how we should respond to these 
issues. 

This book could be used to support 
Wordpower as the content touches all 
of our lives The information is 
presented in a variety of different 
formats which makes it appropriate to 
a number of units and elements The 
writers also suggest opportunities for 
research, listing further reading and 






usefal addresses 
Although the cover is uninspiring, 
due, I suspect to 'green-ness' and the 
low price, it is clearly a useful and 
informative publication on a current 
theme. There is also an accompanying 
booklet of exercises - cloze, sp)elling, 
wordsearch, questions and answers, 
etc. 

Jackie St George 
ABE Co-ordinator 
Birmingham Education Authority 



Everyday Spelling (second edition) 



by and Margaret Brawn 

Published by Blown & Brown, Keepers 
Cottage, Westward Wigton, Cumbria CA7 
8NQ 

Price: £L80inap&p 
ISBN 1870 596 293 

Everyday Spelling is a workbook 
designed to provide practice in the 
spelling of everyday words, 
alphabetical order, punctuation and a 
variety of words needed to write 
letters, postcards, notes, messages 
and cheques There are also twelve 
practice pages providing work on 
form filling and the spelling of days, 
months, numbers and some common 
phrases The form filling exercises are 
varied and graded according to 
difficulty. While the book itself is not 
photooopiable, there is a separate - 
sheet of different cheques which can 
be copied. 

The book begins with a very simple 
form filling exercise and an 
explanation of the look, say, cover, 
write and check method of learning to 
spell a word It also indicates that this is 
one of many ways of learning to spell 
and each p)erson should find the 
method that suits them For a student to 
use the book alone they would have to 
be a reasonably good reader. 

The difficulty with all spelling books 
is to ensure that the words learned are 
relevant to the student and this is also a 
problem with this book if worked 
through firom beginning to end On 
balance we felt this was a useful book 
that tutors would find a valuable 
addition to their resources. However, 
it does need to be used to reinforce 
what has already been taught as in 
several instances we felt more 
explanation of the task was required 



Some exercises require knowledge 
that students may not possess; not 
everyone knows when the cricket 
season ends or is familiar with English 
proverbs. 

In our opinion it is not a book a 
student should work through but 
rather one from which a tutor could 
recommend particular exercises or 
sections Students who have seen the 
book have all thought it useful and 
commented particularly on the form 
filling, letter writing and message 
sections 
Barbara Whyiey 

Coordinator, Adult Learners Centre 
Harrow Education Authority 



Self Access Grammar - An English 
Language Resource Bank 



by Erica Bockmagter 

PuUishedbyNalknialExtenskmCk^ 18 
Rffp oMandfi Avmnie. Camhiidge CB2 2H^- 

Prkse: £39.98 indp&p 
ISBN 0880 828 476 

With all thbse Other good grammar . 
books available, why would you need 
this one? asks Erica Buckmaster. 
Recognising that there is no one way to 
learn grammar, this language 
resource bank aims to make learning 
grammar part of an enjoyable learning 
process and to offer encouragement 
and guidance to teachers vrtio may 
find it difficult to integrate grammar * 
into a communicative teaching 
approach. 

As with the author's previous Self 
Access Worksheets (Volumes 1 & 2, 
NEC: 1986), Self Access Grammar is 
not a definitive collection of 
worksheets, nor it is a course or a 
grammar reference book. What it is, is 
a wonderful resource bank of 
worksheets, some of which can be 
used as they stand or as part of an 
integrated course, to help learners 
develop a basic awareness of 
grammar into which they can fit 
subsequent learning. It ^ould also act 
as a stimulus for tutors as a source of 
ideas for worksheets either adapted 
firom or added to those in this b^k. 

Self Access Grammar is divided into 
8 sections - the first three look at 
students setting a firamework for a 
programme of study and regular 



review of progress; selecting 
grammar reference and practice 
books and how to use them 
constructively in conjunction with%j - 
those worksheets; and a selection of 
charts to help students conceptuali^r^ 
both the forms and meanings of .the 
structures involved 

Sections 4 to 8 look at specifLc 
aspects of grammar foUov^ ihe Self 
Access formula of vyorksheets and 
answer sheets on consecutive pages. 
To take just one exaIr^Dle^ in Se^on 6, 
the review of Pasav^, after, earlier 
practice worksheets, has 
diagrainmatic pictures of a town 
centre and aste what happened up to 
1920, what has hapioened now,* and 
what will hapioen by the year2000. 
Why didn’t I think of that? Which is the 
great thing about these woricsheets . . . ! 

Although primarily designed for 
ESOL, as with the previous volumes, in 
C3toucestershire we have used these 
worksheets in self access workshops 
in ofoen learning centres and in 
teacher-led groins for both ABE and 
ESOL groitos and mixed pre-GCSE 
English programmes: You can literally 
do anything with them> to quote: the 
licence to photocopy includes the 
right to chop them up.^glue them 
together and otherwise dispose of 
them!". Next one please. Erica* 

John Shorter 

ESOL Tutor/ABE Open Learning 
Project Worker (CLOSCAT) 
dduoestershire Education Authority 



‘We Just Came For Five Years . . 



by The Caribbean Lunch Club 
1991 

Published by Age C^moeiiuThainesdowii, 14 

Belton Road, Swindon SNl 8IK ' 

Price: £2.80 + 8(^ pap 
NolSBN 

This is a collection of ^writings about 
young life in Jamaica and adult life in 
England’ written by members of a 
Caribbean Lunch Club. They wrote it 
because, as they talked about their 
memories, they realised a tot of 
children did not know about the 
customsandfoodoftheWestIndies. It 
is divided into three sections; joersonal 
stories (of life in Jamaica, first days in 
England return trips to the 
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•^Caribbean), recipes and 'ring play 
rhymes'. It is beautifully presented and 
laid out with good-siz^ print ands 
interspersed with photographs of the 
.authors.. This is the result of DTP by 
students' at a local school - clearly a 
worthwhil^oollaborative venture. 

The stories read very naturally and 
are full of bitter-sweet emotions. There 
are accounts of happy but hard 
working childhoods, the trauma of 
leaving the homeland and first 



experienc^ pf a strange l^d .1 had 
never seen snow before, I had only 
read about it but not seen it looking so 
white and pretty*; There is a stoicism in 
‘.the face of.raqd discriniination; 
England is’BBe 'a college, there is lots 
to learn about Qood bad and 
indifferent' I was interested that none 
of the accounts were in full Jamaican 
Creole, although the occasional 
Caribbean idiom remains. This, I 
presume, was a deliberate decision to 



make the book accessible to second 
generation readers. 

I.used the book in an ABE group of 
predominantly Jamaican students. We 
d^ped into the stories and compared 
notes on similar experiences. C^e 
student Isang* abng with the rhymes 
They made him sad, remembering the 
good times of his youth, whereas now 
he is only looking forward to death 
The recipes cheered him up, as we 
talked about getting traditional 
ingredients Next week he brought 
me his personal blend of curry 
powder and garlic to tryl 

This book is a useful resource for 
Afiro-Caribbean students as a (fairly 
advanced) reader, a stimulus to 
writing, and above all as a talking point 
for memories, inter-generational 
differences and life in general 
Sue Partridge 
ABE (Coordinator 
Sandwell Education Authority 



Shot‘s NoUces 



Early Awakenings 



by Gexaldiiie McCoy 

Produced by B^fast Centre for the\ 
Unemployed 

Available from Adutt Basic Education Uidt, 
4M7 DonegaU St, Bel&st BTl 2FG 
Pnce:£2,00 . 

No CBN ^ ^ 

Geraldine McCoy was bom in Belfast 
and is a single parent with a six-year- 
old daughter, ^e chose to remain at 
home during her daughter's early 
years.and, as a result of the isolatioa 
began writing poetry as a means of 
self-expressioa These gradually 
evolved as a social commentary on her. 
own and many other women’s position 
in society. The title of this book of 
poems originated, says the author, as 
the result of a tong courtship and a 
short marriage.,- 



Memories - in celebration of adult literacy 



Produced by Islington Oomrromity Education 
Service ' 

Available from Eden Grove Community 
Education Centre, Ring C>oss Scho^ 
Georges Road, N7. 

Price: £4.S0 -h 
BBNP951787713 . ^ 

In International Literacy Year students 
attending literacy clas^ all over the 
London Borough of Islington wrote 
about their memories of the past This 
book is a collection of the pieces 
written which have been ^vided into 
chapters including such areas as: 
CMdhood, School Days, Across the 
Seas, The Way it Was. Memories of 
Anoffier Day. 



‘Skillsheets’ - for Numeracy Training 



by linai Henry- 

Available from Simply F\in, 8 Ashfiirlong 
dose, Sheffield S17 3NN 

Prices: 

Fractions Decimals Percentages: 30 sheets £14 
Measurement 1: 25 sheets £12 
Measurement 2: 25 sheets £12 
'Hme: 20 sheets £10 

No ISBN' 

Skillsheets are a new resource for 
'^numeracy trainers. There are four 
Skill^^t books containing 
photodopiable worksheets suitable for 
basic numeracy training. Each book 
contains notes for. tutors, answers and 
review sheets for assessment The 
subjects covered include fractions, 
decimals, percentages, measurement 
areas, weight imperial and metric 
, units and time. 



Let’s Read! How You Can Help Your Child 



Rroduc»d by The London Borough of 
Camden 

Available from The Ubraziaiu Qtildr^ 
and Schools, St Pancrasldbraiy, lOOEuston 
Road, London NWl 2AJ. 

Aide: £199 ina pAp 
ISBN 0901 388 692. 

Lets Read] is a booklet containing 
straightforward advice on successful 
. ways to enjoy books and stories with 
children. It is fully illustrated in colour 
with photographs shot in and around 
the streets, homes, schools and 
libraries of Camden’s multi-racial 
community. The booklet demonstrates 
that children who are used to sharing 
the pleasures of stories with an adult 
have a head start with reading. 
Sponsored by Morley Books. 
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USING COMPUTERS WITH 
BILINGUAL STUDENTS 




What contribution can computers make to work 
with bilingual adults? Glenys Smith, 
Development Officer at the Bristol Open 
Learning Centre, outlines practical approaches. 



Progression 

It is undoubtedly true that the demand for hands-on computer skills 
is not going to disappear as a passing fad. The experience of Open 
Learning centres and other groups who have had access to 
computers bears this out. Despite apprehension and reluctance on 
the pan of some tutors, students want to acquire basic computer 
skills and enjoy using them to suppon language learning. 

There are still, unfonunately, far too many situations where the 
access to computers or ‘the computer’ is inadequate, unnecessarily 
difficult or poorly technically supported. Ifyow are going to invest 
time and effort into becoming familiar with using computers, 
exploring the range of software available and developing support 
materials for use in the classroom, you need to be guaranteed 
available machines, programs which work and at least readable 
manuals on hand to support your endeavours. There also needs to 
be some sort of system for recording problems and dealing with 
these in a reasonably short space of time. 

For those of you still reading . . . what follows is a variety of ideas 
for using computers to support your teaching. 



Database tutorial 



SET1 






adding a new record 1 08-110 

You are going to add a new record to the database, containing intormation about a 
company called Rogers and Steerforth. This is the intormation: 

NAUS: Rogtrs snd Stserforth 

ADDRSSS: Unit 68 

wotkihorpe Industrial Estate 
East Barling 



POSTCODE:- 

TELEPHONE: 



C092BA 
258 2222 



These are the keys you need when you are adding a new record: 

D m + (B 03 



With the cursor in the NAME field, type the name ol the company: 



... ^ 



E<tjf Print S»l»cr Torw^r Optionr tlr 



MPPLim 



nuke: 

Bwms: 






Ytou type at the top 
. o( the semen, near 
the menu bar 

The words you type 
- appear in the space 
next to the fieU name 



The Vocational Link 

Experience at the Open Learning Centre in Bristol has shown that 
many students who would otherwise not present for help with 
language or communication skills, are attracted by the possibility of 
learning computer skills. Language and literacy difficulties will 
then often emerge and can be worked on within this framework. 

Thus courses which are advertised as some form of introduction 
to IT can provide an excellent vehicle for language and literacy 
programmes. These may involve accreditation, such as the RSA 
CLAIT certificate or the AEB certificate in Basic Computer 
Awareness, or may comprise your own structured introduction to 
the use of computers for work or study. 

The new NEC/NFER pack. Workroom, written by Janet 
Leonard provides a good example of one such programme. The 
computer based materials, which give an introduction to using 
wordprocessing database and spreadsheets in an office, are 
supported by paper based learning and practice exercises. These 
range from iphabetical order, through telephone skills, to report 
writing. 



Complete the record using the Intormation at the top ol the screen, like this: 

□ use Tab to move to the next field when you finish typing information in a field 

□ if you don’t want to type anything in a field (for example, the address in this record 
has only three lines, so there is nothing to type in (he fourth address field) just 
press Tab to move on to the next field 

□ use Backspace delete to mb out mistakes in the field you are working on 

O if you see a mistake in an earlier field, use Shift*Tab to move the cursor to that 
field, and type the information again 

Workroom 

Alternatively you could devise your own course, or work with a 
computing tutor, to provide a learning opportunity where language 
support is built in by design. 

A range of programs, with support materials and exercises 
produced by CLA Training, provide opportunities to learn about a 
variety of applications at work. For example one database program 
simulates work in an Estate Agents, whilfe another gives practice 
with using an electronic office diary. Programs like these could 
provide a useful basis for your own course. 

If you are thinking of developing this option you will need to 
ensure that not only your language support exercises, but also the 
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computer materials, are appropriate for bilingual learners. In other 
words you need to apply the same principles as in other provision, 
namely: 

• Build on students’ existing skills by utilising their commuity 
languages wherever possible. 

• Basic processes and procedures for using computers could be 
translated and displayed as wall charts. 

• Tapes in main languages could be used to introduce new topics 
and modules. 

• Names, examples and applications cited should reflect a 
diversity of cultural interests and concerns. 



New vocabulary may not translate directly so students will need a 
system for recording and learning this. 



/ 

Computer Vocabulary List : 


'\ 


New Word 


What it sounds like 


What it means 


PR06-I2/VM 
pefti Phcral 
pRjiMTtR 


rvV. 

}'.A 


i / 


V 




y 



These can be photocopied onto card and built up into a 
vocabulary file to be made available to other students. 

Finally, if students are attending such provision alongside more 
traditional ESOL, try and use this experience to reinforce any work 
towards accreditation. You might, for instance, encourage students 
to reflect on their work with computers in terms of the RS A profile 
sentences. This will enable you and the students to identify where 
particular help is needed and should also provide opportunities for 
evidencing the various objectives. For example: 

• Asking for help (02) 

• Explaining that a procedure hasn’t worked (010) 

• Following instructions on a worksheet (R6) 

• Writing letters for Word processing practice (W7, W8) 



Supporting Language Provision 

Independent of any expressed desire to learn IT skills for work, 
computers can be used with great effect to supplement and support 
more traditional teaching methods. 

ESOL students will usually write in their first language using a 
different script. Learning to write in English thus involves the 
mechanical skills of handwriting as well as the cognitive skills 
involved in expression through a new language. Using a computer 
allows these two skills to be separated. By using the keyboard, the 
student can focus on the laner and create a piece of work which is 
immediately clear and legible. In addition, the ability to manipulate 
blocks of text on screen means that the skills of layout and 
presentation can also be dealt with separately. 



Educational Programs 

As tutors, we all look for materials which are relevant and usable by 
our students with minimal adaptation. Inevitably such packs are 
few and far between and we end up cutting, sticking and inserting 
our own ideas and content. 

Such adaptation is just not possible with many computer 
programs which are advertised as developing language and 
communication skills. This is because to ‘cut and stick’ we would 
also need to become computer programmers! However, there are 
programs which have an authoring facility. This means that you are 
given model exercises but it is also possible to add your own, 
customised to yowr students’ needs. Context, the spelling program 
which was developed to support the ‘Spelling It Out’ series on TV 
is one example of this. 

Another difficulty with language programs is that most have been 
developed for the EFL market and are, therefore, often 
inappropriate and/or expensive. 

However, there will be educational programs which you can use 
such as Newtown produced by ILECC for ALBSU. This is a 
simulation of someone moving to a new town and having to cope 
with all the attendant problems. It lends itself to the development of 
related oral and paper based work which could focus on particular 
language issues. The new Basic Skills Software Guide, available 
from ALBSU, provides comprehensive and up to date information 
on available software for ABE and ESOL. Details of all the 
programs mentioned in this article can be found in it. 

There are other programs, not intended primarily as teaching 
tools but as databanks of information, which can also prove useful. 
Healthdata is one such program containing masses of health related 
material including sources of help and further information. The 
pack Health Matters, available from ILECC, was developed to 
exploit this source for communication skills practice. It is aimed at 
ABE rather than ESOL students but it demonstrates the way such 
sources can be utilised and linked into an accreditation scheme -in 
this case Wordpower. 

If you have the necessary hardware available, some CD ROM 
materials provide interesting and extensive databanks around 
which valuable materials could be developed. Most of this is, at 
present, aimed at schools but Cambridge Training and 
Development have produced a literacy disc for adults and are 
currently working on one for numeracy. It is intended that material 
in the latter will be presented in a choice of Community languages. 



Data Free Programs 

Most of the potential for language work, however, still lies with the 
data free or generic programs. Wordprocessing, database and 
spreadsheet programs are now available in varying degrees of 
sophistication and complexity, (see software guide). All can be used 
to produce a range of customised materials at a variety of levels. 

The use of word processing generally has been well documented 
in this respect (1) and the pack Word processing for Literacy Skills, 
available for various programs, offers a model of how to apply these 
ideas. 

In the limited space remaining some ideas to extend this kind of 
work will be explored. 

Exploiting the student*s languages 

Some wordprocessing programs have the extra facility of producing 
community languages, Allwrite and Multilingual Scholar, for IBM 
and Nimbus machines, and Advanced Folio, for the BBC, are 
examples of these. 

In the case of Allwrite, a keyboard representing the alternative 
language is made available on screen allowing the student to 
wordprocess in her own language using the mouse. Thus computer 
skills can be accessed in a familiar language so simplifying the 
number of skills to be juggled with at any one stage of the learning 
process. 

Students may also want to use this facility to ‘rehearse’ an account 
or report to be written. This could then be used to explore the way 
her language is organised compared to English structures. With the 
help of your students you could be well on the way to producing 

some valuable bilingual worksheets! 
r\ 
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It’s also worth having such programs so that bilingual students, 
too, can take advantage of the technology to write a letter home to 
family or friends, or word process notes explaining some teaching 
point. 

Concept Keyboards 

The use of a concept keyboard further extends the possibility for 
utilising a student’s own language. 

A concept keyboard is a flat A4 or A3 sized pad which plugs into 
the computer. It can be used instead of, or as well as a conventional 
keyboard. 

Each square, or combination of squares, will produce a message 
on the screen when pressed. This might consist of letters, words, 
phrases or sentences. A paper overlay sits on top of the pad and may 
have pictures, words, or a combination of both on it. Hiis is what 
the student sees and presses. So for example, the student may see a 
picture of various tools used in a workshop and pressing any one of 
these could produce its name on screen. 



There are few commercially produced concept keyboard 
materials for adults and non aimed specifically at ESOL students. 
Fortunately, it is surprisingly easy to prepare your own. The 
programs which support the use of a concept keyboard provide on 
screen step by step instructions for creating overlay files. This 
means that you can decide which messages come up on screen when 
different parts of the concept keyboard are pressed, linked to 
whatever overlay you design. 

An ESOL tutor in Bristol has produced a set of overlays aimed at 
teaching bilingual students a phonic approach as one strategy in 
learning to read English. A tape accompanying the pack gives 
instructions in English and Urdu. Each overlay presents a series of 
pictures each representing a one syllable word. The student is asked 
to listen to the first word and then press the corresponding picture. 
The word is displayed on the screen. The student is then asked to 
press the word’s constituent sounds chosen from English letter 
sounds displayed along the top of the overlay in Urdu characters. 
The letters appear next to the original word on the screen for 
self checking. This pack was produced using a program called 
Prompt/Writer. 

Another program. Touch Explorer Plus, allows overlays to be 
linked together and accessed via a series of up to six levels marked 
on the overlay. This possibility lends itself to a range of uses where 
you might want the student to explore some material in a variety of 
ways, for example, teaching verb tenses. 

A common overlay can be used to produce sentences where the 
verb tense changes as different level squares are pressed. These 
squares appear on the overlay marked now, everyday, yesterday and 
tomorrow. 

In other words, if the square marked everyday has been pressed, 
pressing pictures 1 and 2 will produce, on screen, the sentence: 

‘she gels up and has a shower.’ 

Whenyestmfqy is pressed first, pressing the same two pictures will 
produce the sentence: 

‘she got up and had a shower.’ 



Concept keyboard overlay 



Filenaiue. . Pictures and Sounds — i 






The possibilities are endless and the results well worth the 
investment of time needed to learn the necessary skills. Prompt/ 
Writer and Touch Explorer Plus are available for BBC and Nimbus 
machines. 

Minnie, available for Nimbus, is a wordprocessing program with 
an extra facility rather like having a concept keyboard on the screen, 
which is split into two areas. The larger pan is available for 
wordprocessing in the usual way but the lower area can be used to 
display leners, words, sentences, etc., pre-prepared by you. In the 
example shown, a student has to select words from the lower screen 
and decide where they should be insened into the text. Four 
coloured boxes, at the very bonom of the screen, can each give 
access to a different store of words, phrases, etc. These then become 
options in the lower area when the box is selected with the mouse. 

The student reads the text and the words. She uses the mouse to 
place the cursor where she wants to insen a word. Clicking on the 



chosen word in the lower area results in it being copied into the 
sentence. If she selects the next coloured box she will be offered an 
alternative set of words which she could insen into the sentence. 

Again the possible applications of this program are numerous. 
You could use it for spelling, word order, sequencing or prediction. 
You have the choice of what appears on screen. Instructions can be 
given to the student orally, on paper worksheets, on tape in a 
community language or included on screen at the beginning of the 
exercise. 

This insen has explored just a few ideas for using computers with 
bilingual adults. If it has whetted your appetite and aroused your 
curiosity then it has succeeded. The best use of computers will be 
made when you can find the time to become familiar with a couple 
of programs so that you and your students can start experimenting 
with them in the classroom. 
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Children and parents enjoy reading (see page 10). 
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BASIC SKILLS 

-WHAT CHANGES? 



Hardly anyone can fail to realise 
that we are in a period of change 
in basic skills work. Much of the 
change which will take place 
over the next few years stems 
from the Further and Higher 
Education Act 1992 which was 
passed just before the General 
Election took place in May. It’s 
not yet entirely clear how much 
change there will be, particu- 
larly as the Further Education 
Funding Councils (FEFCs) in 
England and in Wales are only 
very recently established and 
basic skills is unlikely to be the 
first item on the agenda. 



It’s important to remember that change has 
been a continuous feature of basic skills in 
the last 10-15 years and that change has 
often meant new development oppor- 
tunities as well as a chance to strengthen 
and improve the quality of what we do. 
Much of the change because of the Act is 
likely to be focused on the organisation, 
management and funding of basic skills 
work and, whilst these will be important, 
what goes on between teachers and 
studentss in groups, classes, homes, open 
learning centres, colleges. Youth Training 
(YT) and Employment Training (ET) 
schemes and a host of other learning situa- 
tions is what is really important. Changes 
in management, organisation and funding 
will only be effective if they allow teaching 
to be better or extend the scale of the oppor- 
tunities available for people to improve 
essential skills. 



CHANGES IN TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 

Changes have taken place in teaching and 
learning over the last few years of course 
and what is provided today is often rather 
different from what was provided 10 or 15 
years ago. We are about to publish an 
entirely new edition of 'An Introduction to 
Literacy Teaching", the standard handbook 
for new teachers and tutors and the differ- 
ences between the new and old edition 
illustrate the differences between 1992 and 
1979 when it was first published. 

For instance, the original edition is 
pretty ‘light’ on assessment and planning, 
hardly mentions accreditation or 
competences and doesn’t mention open 
learning at all. There are only three pages 
on ‘Evaluation and Record Keeping’ near 
the end of the handbook and just over two 
pages of ‘Some Useful Books’. All of this is 
understandable, perhaps. At the time there 
was still considerable anxiety about 
keeping away from some of the approaches 
and practices which had been typical of far 
too much literacy work in the early 1970s - 
a reliance on reading schemes designed for 
young children or adolescents, 
inappropriate testing and a bias towards 
phonically based approaches and rote 
learning over developing meaning and 
understanding. 

Unfortunately, there appears to be a bit 
of a ‘swing back’ to some of these 
discredited practices in the school system, 
as though somehow approaches which 
were not very effective in the past - 
approaches which failed many of the 
students we work with - will magically 
work in the 1990s. It would be nice if it was 
that simple! 

However, before we receive letters from 
people who believe that a return to teaching 



exclusively through phonics works for 
everyone, we should add that, of course, 
phonics has a place in helping adults to 
improve reading skills; the strength of 
adult literacy has been the variety of 
approaches most teachers and tutors have 
available and the recognition that a single 
approach won’t work with everyone. 

Rejection of out dated and inappropriate 
approaches doesn’t mean that proper 
assessment is not important or that 
effective planning is not essential. It’s 
dificult to teach effectively unless you know 
something about the strengths of a student 
- what they know and can do already - as 
well as something about the skills, 
knowledge and competences they want 
help to improve. Planning is also essential 
if students are to have a clear idea of what 
you plan to do together and if they are to 
have a major involvement in lessons which 
take place. 

It’s particularly important that teachers 
and students understand the skills being 
developed through particular activities, 
rather than taking for granted that the link 
is clear. Whilst assessing progress can be 
time consuming and difficult, assessment 
is part of the process of teaching and 
learning and students have a right to know, 
fairly objectively, how they are getting on. 

Of course, it has to be a sensitive and 
participatory process and it can sometimes 
be painful for all concerned but it can’t be 
replaced by ‘fobbing students off with a | 
cursory ‘it’s going OK’. 1 



QUALITY STANDARDS 

We have just published 'ALBSU^s Quality ^ 
Standards for Bask Skills Programmes" (see 
centre pages) which set out what we believe 
every basic skills student and trainee . 
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should be entitled to when they join a 
programme. These are minimum 
standards and we know that some basic 
skills programmes will provide far more; 
more worringly some programmes are far 
away from being able to provide even these 
modest entitlements. Because the Quality 
Standards are essentially about 
entitlements for the student or trainee, 
rather than about administrative matters, 
the right to initial assessment, a learning 
plan, assessment of progress, adequate 
learning material, access to accreditation 
and progression, etc, are enshrined in the 
Standards. The Quality Standards in full 
are that every person taking part in a basic 
skills programme should be entitled to: 

1. A confidential, personal interview 
before beginning tuition. 

2. A learning opportunity within easy 
reach of home. 

3. At least four hours direct tuition a 
week. 

4. An appropriate leacher/student ratio 
in a learning group. 

5. Respect for gender and cultural 
identity. 

6. A negotiated ‘learning plan’. 

7. Regular assessment of progress. 

8. Access to progression, including 
advice and guidance. 

9. Access to accreditation. 

10. Teaching by staff trained to nationally 
recognised standards. 

1 1 . Access to suitable learning material . 

12. Teaching which takes account of the 
context for learning. 

Full details of the Quality Standards are set 
out in a free publication available from 
ALBSU so phone us for a copy if you want 
to find out more. 



WHAT NEVER CHANGES? 

By now you might be wondering what will 
remain in the new version of 'An 
Introduction to Litercuy Teaching from the 
previous version or if everything will be 
entirely different. Much will remain 
because a lot of the original edition reflects 
the enduring and unchanged strengths of 
literacy work, and of basic skills provision. 
The emphasis on meeting student needs 
rather than on imposing a teacher 
determined curriculum and programme 
will remain, as will the importance given to 
negotiation, participation and literacy as an 
active, rather than a passive, process. The 
importance of working from strengths and 
recognising achievement will still be there, 
as will the key task of building confidence 
not just competence. There will also be a 
substantial exploration of different 
approaches to teaching reading and writing 
because, as was said earlier, good teachers 



understand that different approaches work 
better at different times and that some 
approaches work more effectively with 
some people than with others. 



THE PLACE OF BASIC SIOLLS 

At the beginning of this article, we 
mentioned the changes in the 
administration, management and funding 
of basic skills provision which are likely to 
take place over the next few years, largely 
because of the Further and Higher 
Education Act. One of the strengths of 
ALBSU has been our independence. That 
doesn’t mean that everyone has always 
agreed with everything we have ever done 
or said. It does mean, however, that we 
have been able to take an independent view 
about basic skills. 

We have been fortunate that successive 
government ministers from both the 
Education Department and the Welsh 
Office have supported our efforts and that 
the civil servants we have dealt with have 
been encouraging and helpful. We value 
our independence and it’s particularly 
important at a time of change. It allows us 
to advocate developments and take a 
critical view, whilst helping and 
supporting LEAs, colleges, voluntary 
organisations and a range of other bodies to 
improve and develop their provision. Our 
voice is a voice for basic skills -> wherever 
they are being learnt, improved and taught 
in England and Wales, whatever the 
context. 

We don’t believe that basic skills should 
be seen as the preserve of a particular 
sector, such as adult or futher education; 
rather it should be a central part of the 
concern of a host of agencies including 
social services, health, housing, 
employment, economic development and 
regeneration and voluntary bodies 
concerned with disadvantaged groups and 
individuals in our society. To limit basic 
skills to one sector or service area is to 
lessen its importance and reduce its 
influence. This cross sector role will be 
important in the next few years as we strive 
to develop a service that more adequately 
meets the needs of a significant and 
important percentage of the population 
which has benefited little from their own 
investment in education and training and 
remain undereducated and undervalued. 

The Funding Councils in England and 
Wales will play an important part in the 
further education sector in the next few 
years and we will do all we can to help them 
develop basic skills provision. However, 
it’s important to remember other ‘players’ 
will still be involved including Training 
and Enterprise Councils (TECs) , the 
Home Office (for ESOL and work in 
prisons), the Department of the 
Environment (through various 
regeneration programmes, such as ‘City 



Challenge’) employers and private trusts, 
as well as the European Community. Wide 
ranging and cross sector basic skills will 
involve a range of funders and providers 
and, whilst further and adult education will 
continue to be important, neither will be 
the exclusive provider. 

That said there is a lot of important 
business ahead and a number of key 
decisions to be taken. For instance, before 
anyone can decide whether basic skills 
provision is adequate - a key requirement 
of the Act - something will have to be done 
to define basic skills and to determine the 
parameters of provision. Up to now this 
has been very much a local matter and the 
terms used are different in different places 
and mean different things. The level of 
funding, and the basis for funding, will 
need to be considered, as will how basic 
skills work is assessed and evaluated. 



DEFINING BASIC SIOLLS 

Although there is not space in this article to 
deal with all of these areas of basic skills, it’s 
worth saying something about our 
definition. We recognise that, at present, 
different terms are used to describe 
effectively the same educational activities. 
In some places ‘adult basic education’ 
(ABE) is used to describe what we call 
‘basic skills’ (the term in our remit) and in 
others ‘second chance’, ‘special provision’ 
and ‘esseiitial adult learning’ are used. 
Some providers use specific terms, such as 
‘adult literacy’, ‘numeracy’ or ‘basic 
maths’, ‘English for Speakers of Other 
Languages’ (ESOL) or ‘English as a 
Second Language’ (ESL) for the different 
aspects of what we use the collective term 
‘basic skills’ to describe. 

Definitions also vary but, by basic skills, 
we mean: 



‘the ability to read, write, and 
speak in English and use 
mathematics at a level necessary 
to function at woric and in society 
in general.’ 



In Wales, our definition includes the 
ability to read and write in Welsh for 
people whose first language or mother 
tongue is Welsh. However, in general the 
definition of basic skills we use does not 
include necessarily wider provision for 
adults with special needs, English as a 
Foreign Language (EFL) or general access 
and return to study courses. We’ll be 
considering the parameters of basic skills 
and considering future funding and 
evaluation in the next Newsletter. ■ 
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C.A.P.E.R. 

Children and Parents Enjoy Reading 



Christine Kemp and Pauline 
Neasmith, part-time Organisers 
of ABE at Gloucestershire 
College of Arts and Technology, 
describe an outreach project 
working with parents: not all 
strictly according to plan, but 
with undoubted results. 



Project aims 



Aim 

• to explore with an identified school 
the possibilities of a support system 
for parents. 

Objectives 

• to encourage parents to become 
active partners with their children 
in learning 

• through a supported partnership 
facilitate the process whereby 
parents can identify their own 
educational needs and become 
empowered by this. 



Location 

The school is situated in a densely 
populated area approximately two miles 
from the town centre, with a large 
proportion of single parents. There are two 
other infant schools in the immediate area 
but this one had been identified, through 
outreach work, as one having considerable 
difficulties involving any parents with 
school activities. 



Initial discussions 

The Headmistress of the school expressed 
interest in our aims as she was very keen to 
involve parents with their children’s 
activities and learning. In particular the 
whole area of the children’s lack of 
language development was identified as 
one of the barriers to reading. She was 
eager too for parents to have opportunities 
for self development. Subsequent 
discussions with the staff gave support to a 
scheme to be called CAPER - Children 



and Parents Enjoy Reading. This scheme 
was initially to provide time equally 
divided between parents and parents and 
children together. The most appropriate 
time to ‘catch’ parents seemed to be 
immediately after they had brought their 
children to school. Funding allowed for 9 x 
2 hour sessions. 



Parent group 

It was decided to target the two reception 
classes and so we used badges, balloons 
and stickers as pre-project publicity. 
Parents were invited to attend informal 
coffee sessions held in the school for 
information exchange about the aims of the 
project and just as importantly, put names 
to faces. 

Resources 

It was important for the scheme to have 
attractive books which could be made 
available for the children to use during the 
group and at home with their parents. 
Discussions with the library service (Share- 
a-Book) allow ‘CAPER’ the use of a 





collection of new books rotated each term 
with particular emphasis on those without 
words to stimulate discussion and 
language. 



Although the mobile library comes to 
school ifs not the same, as CAPER is 
much more relaxed and they can really 
choose.^ 



Stage 1 - Starling Points 

At the outset we stressed that one of the 
objectives of CAPER was for children to 
enjoy books and not to get them reading 
before they were truly ready. 

In the early days attendance varied 
enormously and consequently we found 
ourselves repeating parts of sessions for 
those parents who missed them. 

The format of the meetings evolved with 
negotiation but began to have a structure of 
games, exercises, role play, etc, all to 
encourage the parents to appreciate 
language and how children learn to read. 
Discussions also took place about the 
parents’ attitudes towards reading and the 
barriers they might have experienced 
themselves. 



7 hated reading so much, I wanted the 
kids to enjoy if . 



CAPER progressed, somewhat erratically, 
with parents questioning how people 
actually learn to read. Subsequently 
concerns emerged about the school’s 
existing method of teaching the alphabet 
and phonics, ‘Letterland’. It became 
evident that they had no real knowledge of 
how this system worked and were therefore 
unable to help their children, even holding 
back from trying for fear of making 
mistakes. 

This period also coincided with the 
introduction of the National Curriculum 
and the parents formulated a long list of 
questions relating to their anxieties about 
the new procedures, particularly the jargon 
associated with SAT’s. 



The joint pan of each session (parents 
and children) was attended enthusiastically 
by the children - all wanting to get stickers 
and change their books. 



*Ifs been important to the children - as 
they can choose their own books --if a 
teacher gives it to them ifs a reading 
book and they have to read it/ 



It was evident how much they enjoyed and 
valued the unique experience of having 
their parents in school and their undivided 
attention when talking about their stories. 



'He feels special having extra time with 
me and being able to see a wider variety 
of books which we couldn^t afford to 
buy/ 



At the end of the initial pilot period (one 
school term) additional funding was found 
as the Headmistress reponed positively on 
the children’s and parents’ response. 

Stage II - Group cohesion 

Gradually as we gained the group’s trust it 
became apparent that needs were changing 
and evident that parents regarded time for 
themselves as increasingly imponant. 
They wanted time to discuss their own 
concerns and problems relating to being 
parents. It therefore became critical for us 
to clarify our position in relation to them 
and the school, i.e. we could not become 
‘go-betweens’ for personal complaints. 

The session began to take a more open 
form with discussion accompanied by 
writing and tapes for transcript. 



'We talk about so many different things 
and I have found I can write about some 
of them*. 



Short courses like ‘Make Yourself Heard’ 
(Assertiveness) and ‘How We Appear’ 
(Women’s image) were delivered whilst the 
core of the group was becoming more 
consistent. The attendance of the children 
however grew ‘like Topsy’ as friends were 
dragged along and consequently we were 
bursting at the seams. 

Stage III — Looking outwards 

This period saw a solid group established 
that decided there was a need for specific 
information from outside speakers and 
experts. 



'The courses and outside speakers have 
been important - / would never go out to 
see these people/ 



The programme has covered areas like - 
Children’s behavioural problems, 
Women’s Health, Money Advice and 
Careers’ guidance from the college. 
Discussion and writing followed these 
sessions. In particular the talk from the 
Guidance Service elicited a general concern 
about computers with implications for 
future employment and the ability to help 
their own children. Consequently an eight 
hour course in college was organised with 
creche facilities provided. We were really 
encouraged that all the group attended on a 
regular basis: 



'When the opportunity came to do a short 
course on computers, all the members of 
the CAPER group were very keen to find 
out something new. The tutors made 
everyone relaxed and confident to learn 
and we felt we didn*t have to compete. 
Some of us were quicker than others but 
toe tvere allowed to go at our own pace* . 



Problems encountered 

School: practical problems such as the 
context in which the group can be held is a 
priority. Most schools are overcrowded 
and space is at a premium and thus, whilst 
they might want to encourage parental 
participation it can often mean a group 
such as CAPER being relegated to a staff 
room with its accompanying restrictions. A 
clearly identified area that can be used 
primarily by parents is something our 
group has identified as a real necessity. 

Whilst we have appreciated the co- 
operation of the school we have also been 
empathetic to the increasing demands 
placed on teachers and so there have been 
occasions when it has felt as if CAPER was 
in interruption to the school day. These 
constraints have also meant opportunities 
have been missed for communication and 
feedback from staff. 

Creche facilities were essential if parents 
were to really benefit from the group 
objectives. Problems arose when siblings 
refused to stay or lack of numbers led to an 
under utilised resource. Arranging a 
creche is never as simple or straightforward 
as it might appear but it was a priority 
because the parents needed time alone. 

The erratic attendance of parents also 
made any continuity difficult in the group, 
this has rationalised short courses into 
weekly modules. The need for two 
working parents has become an economic 
reality and the idea of allowing time for 
oneself now the children are in school a 
growing luxury. 

Keeping the group focused proved 
difficult as the sessions could easily develop 
into gossip and chat. In fact CAPER has 
become known by the group as CAPERS - 
Children and Parents Enjoy Reading and 
Sex! But as the women have grown in 



confidence and responsibility they have 
been able to keep themselves in check 
whilst still allowing personal time when it is 
evidently needed. 

Conclusion 

It is always easy to look back at a project 
from a safe distance and to get frustrated at 
apparent lack of forethought and vision. 
However when involved nothing is as 
clearly defined as later analysis might 
indicate. The process of writing this has 
clarified for us the stages the group has 
progressed through and the level of success 
actually achieved. Outreach of this nature 
is characteristically unpredictable, perhaps 
because it takes place in the midst of 
people’s lives. If, like one ‘CAPER’ 
member, you leave your cramped, damp 
flat in the morning and you’re experiencing 
problems with the council that is part of the 
baggage you present in the session. 
Whereas in college based groups students 
physically put distance between 
themselves and their problems for an 
allotted period of time and can therefore 
focus more easily on the subject. 

At the end of it all how do you measure 
success? 

Aims and objectives we feel have been 
clearly met as the school now has a cohesive 
group of women who regularly attend and 
have taken an active role in their children’s 
education. 



7 normally lose interest in things very 
quickly but Tve kept on coming to this*. 

Tve ready gained in confidence and ifs 
got Kelly interested in reading and books 
-ifs brought her on a lot*. 



One member enrolled on a Return to 
Learn course in college and the rest have 
expressed real interest in learning in other 
areas. 

Of equal importance they now know and 
trust us as representatives of the college and 
hopefully a point of contact for the future. 
Conventional ABE students have not come 
to us directly from the group but because of 
our presence in the school and word of 
mouth, a number of people with literacy 
and numeracy needs now attend ABE 
college based groups. 

Perhaps this notion of success might 
appear to the objective outsider as minimal 
but for these women at this time it has 
meant a growth in individual awareness 
and a chance to see the potential for change 
in their lives. Providers have to 
acknowledge that outreach work is 
lengthy, erratic and cannot always be 
measurable by conventional college 
standards. 

So what for the future - they’re still 
talking about it, now they’ve started, we 
can’t shut them up! ■ 
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Basic Education staff in Leeds 
have recently had the 
opportunity of working with a 
lo^ newspaper to produce a 
distance learning series based 
on job search. It has provided 
an excellent opportunity to 
promote woric being done in the 
City on basic commimication 
skills for adults in education 
and training. Jill Kibble, the 
Open Learning Centre Co- 
o^nator, describes what has 
proved to be a productive 
partnership. 



INTO WORK is a project that arose from 
discussions with the Yorkshire Evening 
Post (YEP) on using newspapers in basic 
skills. 

At a time of particularly bleak 
unemployment statistics in Leeds the 
project has centred on a highly successful 
serialisation of information exercises and 
case studies on the theme, of job search. 
The serialisation was supported by: 

• follow up workshops on job search 
skills 

• an information helpline to refer 
enquiries to Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) provision in their locality 

• a free letter writing for jobs pack 
produced by the Open Learning 
Centre 

• provision of complimentary copies of 
the YEP to ABE groups.in the City for 
the duration of the project. 



Four ABE workers with different areas of 
specialism formed the steering group for 
the project and liaised with the news editor 
and a YEP staff reporter to produce the six 
week serialisation. 

Aims and Objectives 

The aims and objectives of the INTO 
WORK project were: 

• to raise awareness of, and promote, 
basic communication skills education 
for adults provided by local authority 
Further Education (Community) and 
the integrated Youth and Adult 
Training programme 

• to promote the use of newspapers as an 
appropriate adult learning resource in 
education and training and as a job 
seeking resource 

• to develop student confidence in using 
newspapers 
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• to promote equality of opportunity in 
job seeking through positive role 
models 

• to assist a wider public obtain basic job 
seeking through a widely available 
medium utilising a programme of 
distance learning, workshop sessions 
and open learning materials 

• to attract traditional non-participants 
into education or training. 



Content 

Each weekly ‘episode* consisted of a 
personal interest story, an action section 
with referral numbers for education, 
training or job search skills and 
information on an aspect of job finding: 

• looking at your skills and where to look 
for work 

• writing a C.V. 

• letters of application 

• telephoning for jobs and education and 
training for work (linking with Adult 
Learners Week) 

• interview skills 

• aptitude tests. 

For the newspaper it was necessary to 
make the series as lightweight as possible 
whilst keeping the information accurate 
and relevant to our target group of readers. 



Response 

With a circulation of 130,900 and an 
estimated readership of 343,000 the YEP is 
an excellent vehicle for distance learning. 
We received nearly 300 requests for our 
letter writing pack, a demand which far 
outstripped our expectations, and in the 
region of 100 calls were taken at the referral 
points and gave us an indication of the wide 
readership of the series and the relevance of 
the topic. 

Through the provision of free 
newspapers and letter writing packs to 
ABE Centres in Leeds we potentially 
reached a further 1 ,500 students in 
community education alone. Job Centres 
throughout the region have used the series 
and requested letter writing packs so here 
again the series is potentially reaching a 
very large client group. 

INTO WORK Open 
Learning Resource Pack 

A major outcome of the project was the 
YEP’s offer to jointly produce an INTO 
WORK job search pack for ABE/ESOL 
students. The pack will be based on the 
series with a considerable extension of 
material. The project team is currently 
working on this publication with the 
newspaper and it is hoped that this will be 
ready for distribution over the summer. 



Linked Workshops 

Follow up workshops linking with the 
newspaper serialisation were held at the 
Open learning Centre in South Leeds, in 
North West and East Leeds and Morley. 

Interview skills proved a particularly 
popular option. Many clients felt that they 
lacked the confidence to promote 
themselves and their skills and were 
unaware of the vital importance of good 
preparation. We were able to offer 
participants the opportunity of a mock 
interview with a Community Employment 
Base worker or a local personnel manager. 

Future Plans 

As the project draws to a close we are now 
looking forward to continued links with 
our local newspaper and a further ‘distance 
learning* projea with a new theme. 



An added bonus to the project was the 
contact which we made with the local 
British Rail Headquarters for ‘employer 
feedback’ on interview technique. There 
was considerable interest and assistance for 
the project from the personnel managers 
and the Open Learning Centre has 
received useful job search related 
materials. As a direct result we are now 
negotiating programmes of basic 
communication skills work with BR North 
Eastern region. 

Conclusion 

The general response to the project was 
very positive from all concerned. We were 
particularly pleased to build up good links 
with local employers; to promote a high 
profile for the work being done on basic 
skills in the community, and to enable the 
acquisition of job search skills by a wider 
public. a 



Marilyn Jeffers progressed from the OLC to a Law Access Course, and is now going to read Law 
at the Polytechnic. 
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Viewpoints 13 

Approaches to Learning in Basic 
Skills 

The latest Viewpoints examines the 
role of context in basic skills 
programmes, its effect on the 
curriculum and the way in which it is 
delivered. 

Areas covered include: 

• The teaching of reading 

• Vocationally related basic skills 

• The teaching of spelling 

Price: £1.85 

Postage: 1 copy 38p; 5 copies £2.00; 
10 cc^ies i^.15. 



Teaching ESOL 

A staner video for teachers oLEngUsh for Speakers of OAeriLanguages. 

This video is aimed’ at mtors with no ESOL experience. Focussing on the 
development of speaking and listening skills, it follows two students in one-to-one 
situations and illustrates: 



• The process of initial assessment. • Negotiating and designing a learning 

• Examples of ESOL teaching strate- programme.. . 
gies including drill; dialogue; role- 

play; listening for gist and detail; • Evaluating . and recorchng student 
communications activity. progress. : : ’ 

The contents list includes running times so that mtors can more easily select parts of the 
video if they wish. Main sections can be lifted and used with related sessions of the train- 
ing course 10 introduce modules and assignments. In addition mtors can use selected 
parts for highlighting examples or illustrating various exercises and teaching methods. 

Teaching ESOL is designed to be used as part of initial mtor training in ESOL 
primarily relating to the Qty & Guilds Initial Certificate in Teaching Basic Skills 
(ESOL) 9284 but will be of use to all ESOL practitioners in colleges and community 
education. 

^ Produced jointly by Leeds Qty Council, Leeds TEC, TEED, Action for Cities and 
ALBSU, copies are available fi*om ALBSU. , " ; 

Mce: £20 phis £3.50 VAT and 75p postage on each copy. Running time: 30 mins. 




Eastbourne Award 

Some of Eastbourne’s Bengali restaurant workers receiving their certificates for the 
Basic Food Handling & Hygiene Course from Councillor Harold Royce, deputy chair 
Environmental Health & Public Protection Committee, Wealden District Council. 

As part of an ALBSU sponsored project, Eastbourne College of Arts & Technology’s 
Workplace project ran a ten hour English for Special Purposes course for workers 
intending to take the Food Handling & Hygiene Course. 

Sophie Hepworth, Wealden District Council Environmental Health mtor said: 
'This is the very first group who knew what / was talking about when I mentioned that well 
known bacteria ^'Staphylococcus aureus'\' 




Quality Standards for Basic { 

Full details of ALBSU’s recently launched Qualii 
free booklet, ALBSU’s ‘Quality Standards’ set oi 
expect from a basic skills programme. This bool^ 
of the twelve elements that make up the standai 
apply for it. 

A leaflet entitled Using the ALBS U Quality M 
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ills Programmes 

andards for Basic Skills Programmes are laid out in this 
e minimum a student or trainee should be entitled to 
introduces the new ‘Quality Mark’ and outlines each 
lecessary to achieve that ‘Quality Mark’ and how to 



is also available from ALBSU free of charge. 




New Posters 

Eight new eye-catching posters are 
now available illustrating common 
situations in which English 
language, literacy or numeracy skills 
are useful. 

There are three For Help with 
Basic Maths (Cooking; Shopping; 
Wages) and five For Help with 
Reading and Writing (Letter Writing; 
Job Search; Job Centre; Library; 
Family Reading). Each poster 
provides a space for the address and 
telephone number of a local contact. 

Each poster is available from 
ALBSU in two sizes: 

Large (15" x2(X0: 

10 = £5.00; 20 = £10.00; 50 = £20.00 
SmaSl(Tx9y. 

50 = £1.25; 100 = £2.50; 200 = £5.00 

Plus postage: 

Large: 10 posters £1.15; 

20 posters £2.50; 50 posters £5.00 
Small: 50 posters 66p; 

100 posters£1.15; 200 posters £3.15 







Star Opening 

Local TV star Tim Healy, of ‘ Auf Wiedersehen Pet’ fame, and his wife Denise Welch 
recently opened the Norham Open Learning Centre in North Shields. The centre has 
been established with help of £163,000 from Tyne and Wear Development Corporation 
whose Chief Executive, Alistair Balls, said at the opening 'The Development Corporation 
is enihusiasticalfy supporting this iruiiative . . . which gives people who might not have fully 
realised their potential at school a fresh opportunity to develop their skills and confidence.' 



Health Matters 

Health Matters is a pack providing 
paperware for use with the viewdata 
system Healthdata. It has been developed 
by the ALBSU Special Development 
Project WRITE (Information 
Technology and Basic Skills) 

Health Matters consists of four 
assignments for use with Healthdata: 

• Writing for a magazine 

• Working with children 

• Food additives 

• Alcohol abuse 



Each assignment is in booklet form and 
contains clear instructions. The 
assignments are linked to Wordpower and 
are intended to be used for independent 
learning. 

Health Matters - available from: ILECC, 
John Ruskin Street, London SE5 OPQ. 

Price: £10.00 

Healthdata - available from. 21 Vicars 
Close, London E9 7HT. 

Archimedes (£14.95), BBC (£12.95), 
Nimbus (£14.95 or £28.95 network); 
IBM (£19.95). 




Curriculum 
Award 

The Core Skills Workshop at 
North Devon (Allege, Barn- 
stable has been awarded a 
National Award for Curri- 
culum. The Workshop, set up 
with the support of ALBSU 
Local Development Funding, 
created a resource base for 
learning support for adult 
students across the college 
and for adults from the North 
Devon (immunity. Over 800 
students were supported in 
the first two years of opera- 
tion. The project has now 
been embedded into 
mainstream provision. 

Dennis Turner MP, Chairman of the All- Party Parliamentary Group for Tertiary 
Education presented the award to Sue Buss, Learning Resources Co-ordinator, at a 
ceremony held in the Jubilee Room at the House of Commons on June 17th. 
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USING WORDPOWER WITH 
GROUPS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 



Wordpower 


stage 1 




UNIT 009.1 


Write letters, reports, 
notes and other messages. 


Set up group simulation exercise of an office 
workplace. Use role cards, impose realistic tasks that 
involve the example activities. Covered unit 10.1 , 10.2 
and 1 0.4 (Working with clerical trainees it was 
appropriate to use typewriters). 


009.2 


Convey ideas, feelings and 
experiences in written form. 


Group brainstorm about earliest childhood memories. 
Good and bad childhood experiences. Read range of 
true-life magazine articles. Wrote about personal 
experience. 


UNIT 01 0.1 


Provide information to one 
person. 


Office simulation and various roleplay exercises. 
Tape-recorded telephone introductions, general 
messages and transcribed, or scripted dialogue 
in pairs. 


010.2 


Obtain information from one 
person. 




010.3 


Hold a conversation with one 
person. 




010.4 


Support and reassure 
someone who is in an 
unfamiliar situation. 




UNIT 01 2.1 


Obtain information from a 
live talk. 


Discussed problems and techniques of taking notes. 
Practised in small groups where one person talked 
about a familiar and straightforward topic like use of 
capital letters. Group extracted major points and 
listed. Applied this to their own training lectures. 


012.2 


Obtain information from a 
radio orTV broadcast. 


Practised in pairs identifying key points in a tape- 
recording about preparing for a job interview. In 
groups students us^ notes from this and 
‘Game For a Job’ video to prepare an advice pack. 



Example activities used with YT group. 



Chris Snudden, ABE tutor in 
South East Norfolk, outlines 
ways in which working with 
young adults may call for 
different approaches, and 
describes work with a young 
mothers’ group and with Youth 
Training. 



Introduction 

Young adults who have been identified in a 
target group with basic skills needs, offer 
challenges to the working practices and 
general philosophy of Adult Basic 
Education. Students on youth and adult 
training schemes, in colleges of further 
education, in the workplace, or using 
support agencies, can have a group identity 
that if not accommodated may work 
against the effective delivery of an adult, 
negotiated learning situation. These target 
groups tend to exist as part of an 
organisation which often places the basic 
skills tutor on the outside. Groups of young 
people can exhibit an artificial and even 
intimidating confidence which can 
threaten the important relationship 
between student and tutor or volunteer. 
This group solidarity is reminiscent of the 
classroom ethos. It is vital in approaching 
these groups that we acknowledge this and 
apply it constructively in our teaching 
methods and learning strategies. 

A group approach to 
Wordpower 

Wordplus is a collaborative training 
venture, funded by Norfolk and Waveney 
TEC, and delivered by Norfolk County 
Council Adult Education Service. Part of 
this initiative has been to offer short courses 
in basic skills - to industry and training 
organisations. A group of twelve YT 
students from various, schemes run by 
South Norfolk District Council was 
identified by Wordplus, and an analysis of 
their needs produced. The result was an 
eight week course using three units of 
Wordpower Stage 1 and a similar number 
of units from Numberpower as a 
framework for skill development and 



accreditation. For a variety of reasons, not 
least the pressure of time, a group based 
teaching approach was adopted. My initial 
use of different learning materials on a one 
to one basis resulted in a feeling of unease 
and suspicion. It was soon obvious that a 
route to dealing with specific individual 
learning had to be found in a working 
atmosphere which was comfortable for the 
learners. 



Great Yarmouth Young 
Women’s Project 

The Great Yarmouth Young Women’s 
Project is a housing, advice and support 
centre for young mothers aged between 16 



and 25. It is funded by the Girls Friendly 
Society and has collaborated with the 
Youth Service and Adult Education and 
the Norfolk Youth Service. They have 
recently been awarded a grant from 
ALBSU to pilot an education programme 
over 40 weeks. The course is aimed at 10 
women with social, life and basic skills 
needs. For some of the group members 
pregnancy interrupted, or ended their 
school careers, for others the system had 
simply failed them. All of them are 
currently responsible adults, caring for 
their children often with severe financial 
and housing problems. They carry an 
enormous load on their shoulders, yet 
twice a week they place their children in the 
creche provided and trust their hopes and 






STAGE 1 


STAGE2 




Unit/Element 


Unit/Element 


In three weeks she tias:- 

Telephoned local library to enquire about joining. 

Visited library and used the card index and computer terminal. 




016.2 


Found relevant books. Used dictionaries and encyclopedias. 


006.3 


014.1 


Talked to librarian and ordered othertitles. 




016.2 


Read and extracted some facts and details from books. 


006.1 


013.1 


Explained the case of the last man to hang to the rest of the group. 


010.1 






011.2 




Wanted to locate latest Home Office report into capital 
punishment - telephoned directory enquiries for number. 
Telephoned Home Office for their address and if possible to 
speak to Home Secretary! 




016.2 


Drafted letter 

Learned how to use Wordprocessor and printed letter. 


009.1 


015.2 






015.3 


Wrote to local MP for his view. 

Decided (on her own) to write to an opposition peer. 


009.1 


015.2 






015.3 


Wrote two paragraphs expressing her own opinion. 


009.2 


015.4 


At home watched documentary on subject and made notes. 


012.2 






ambitions for a better educational 
experience to an adult education course. 

It was a member of this group who was 
perfectly serious in her request that a gold 
star merit system for their work would be 
valuable. At the start of the course several 
members of the group bought exercise 
books and dutifully covered them in 
wallpaper. This could suggest that it was 
necessary for them to sub-consciously pick 
up from where they either left, or were 
switched off by the school education 
system. This group were quite confused 
about their identity and roles. They wanted 
to call me Miss, to be playfully unco- 
operative. They asked for homework and 
marks out of ten. In the early days they 
forgot their pens, and left their folders on 
the kitchen table. They drifted in twenty 
minutes late, got up during discussions to 
have a cigarette or make coffee, and left at 
any point in the proceedings if their hunger 
pangs necessitated a visit to the local 
bakers. The ex-school teachers amongst us 
will recognise this behaviour. These 
misguided attempts at using the freedom 
associated with their voluntary status, were 
really an adolescent abuse of an adult 
learning environment. Rules and 
expectations had to be established in an 
explicit way. Whilst continuing to treat 
them as adults, for in the real world that is 
what they are, concessions had to be made 
for the lack of maturity and regressive 
behaviour which surfaced in the learning 
group. A more structured and secure 
atmosphere where expectations were 
clearly stated and achievable encouraged 
the students to behave in a more 
responsible manner. The social and life 
skills necessary for a real progression 
towards maturity are an intrinsic part of 
our work. We cannot in the mean time 
allow our students to hang themselves with 
the yards of rope that we could provide. 

The thematic approach 

One aspect of a more individual approach 
to learning is the extension of the school 
project. Moving students on from simply 
e.xtracting chunks of text from books, and 
doing a lot of cutting and sticking of 
pictures, to a more functional and product 
related output, can be an imaginative and 
comprehensive application of the 
Wordpower framework. It can be used at 
all levels of Wordpower and can cover a 
surprising number of elements in a 
relatively short time. 

Julie is twenty and the mother of a three 
and a half year old girl. She chose to look at 
the subject of Capital punishment. 

As we have forty weeks to cover the 
course at the Young Women’s Project, 
Julie is meeting the requirements of both 
Stage 1 and Stage 2 criteria before a 
decision is made later as to the level of her 
achievements. (It is important to note that 
we have full use of a telephone, typewriters 
and a wordprocessor). 



Work at the Girls Friendly Society project 

Older students working through Language 
Experience, or using a thematic approach 
will tend to readily select areas to explore 
related to their hobbies, home or work life. 
Younger students can find it difficult to 
make a choice, and when they do, it is often 
a fairly substantial and demanding topic. 
There is a tendency for them to pick up on 
something that they were introduced to at 
school, such as Capital Punishment, 
Cruelty to Animals, or to choose the 
preoccupations of their generation like 
Drugs, Sex and Music. Once they get 
going they develop a confidence from 
feeling that they have a superior knowledge 
about something. They are refreshingly 



uninhibited by conventions and socially 
acceptable routes. Julie wanted some 
information about Home Office policy and 
decided that a chat or letter to Kenneth 
Clark himself was appropriate. Unfortu- 
nately, on telephoning, he wasn’t in. 

Those of us who use Wordpower have 
our moans and groans as we would about 
any course. Its strength is its versatility and 
potentially flexible application. With 
groups of younger students it is necessary 
to accommodate their previous learning 
experiences and lead them gently and 
firmly along the path of self-motivation, 
individual awareness and ultimately the 
responsibility for their own learning, ■ 
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AMERICAN LESSONS 



What can we leam from literacy 
work in the States? Janet 
Swinney, seconded Develop- 
ment Officer at the Scottish 
Further Education Unit, 
highlights key issues facing 
providers and learners after the 
enactment of the National 
Literacy Act. She also draws 
lessons from the American 
experience for work in Scotland, 
which have equal relevance to 
the agenda for basic skills in 
England and Wales. 



7 love to go back to school. My brains is 
in the dark times. Wait till my brains 
will come to the light!' 

Lesroy Christian, student 
Bronx Educational Services 



Needs 

Some 30 million adults in the United 
States, out of a total population of about 
250 million, have serious problems with 
literacy. Or to put it another way, in New 
York 1.5 million people can’t read. Within 
a context of declining economic 
performance, where poverty is on the 
increase and as many as 50 million workers 
may have to be trained or retrained by the 
year 2000, the fact that many adults are not 
fully literate is seen as a matter that requires 
urgent attention. Key findings of the 
United States Congress on adult literacy 
were: 

• nearly 30 million adults have serious 
problems with literacy (out of a total 
population of approximately 250 
million); 

• literacy problems are intergenerational 
and closely associated with poverty and 
pose a major threat to the economic 
well-being of the United States; 

» the prevention of illiteracy is essential 
to stem a further growth in national 
illiteracy rates; 

o as many as 50 million workers may 
have to be trained or retrained before 
the year 2000; 



@ the supply of unskilled workers is 
increasing while the demand for 
unskilled labour is decreasing; 
o all public and private literacy 
programmes (combined) serve only 
about 19 per cent of those who need 
help; 

® literacy programmes generally lack 
adequate funding... and adequate 
investment in teacher training and 
technology; 

o access to better information about... 
best practices... and more research... 
are essential. 

In 1991 , a comprehensive body of 
legislation reached the statute book. 

Legal and funding 
frameworks 

The National Literacy Act provides the 
framework for the development of basic 
education provision in the work-place, in 
prisons, for families and homeless people. 
It defines literacy as: 



'An individitars ability to ready 
writCy and speak in Englishy and 
compute and solve problems at 
levels of proficiency necessary to 
function on the job and in society y to 
achieve one's goals y and develop 
one's knowledge and potential.' 



The Act provides incentives for states to set 
up resource centres to support the co- 
ordination of literacy provision, encourage 
innovation in the field and offer up-to-date 
training and technical support to 
providers. 

Their duties will be to: 

1 . improve and promote the diffusion and 
adoption of state-of-the-art teaching 
methods, technologies and programme 
evaluations; 

2. develop innovative approaches to the 
co-ordination of literacy services 
within and among States and with the 
Federal Government; 

3, assist public and private agencies in co- 
ordinating the delivery of literacy 
services; 

4, encourage government and industry 
partnerships, including partnerships 
with small businesses, private non- 



profit organisations, and community- 
based organisations; 

5. encourage innovation and 
experimentation in literacy activities 
that will enhance the delivery of 
literacy services and address emerging 
problems; 

6. provide technical and policy assistance 
to State and local governments and 
service providers to improve literacy 
policy and programmes and access to 
such programmes; 

7. provide training and technical 
assistance in literacy instructors 

OR 

8. encourage and facilitate the training of 
full-time professional adult educators. 

It outlines plans for a National Institute for 
Literacy which will focus on strategic 
planning, policy analysis, research and the 
dissemination of good practice. 

The legislation omits a legal entitlement 
to education for adults who seek it. Instead, 
people’s eligibliiy for welfare benefit has 
been tied to whether or not they are 
enrolled in either a training programme or 
in literacy provision. This has been the case 
since 1988. But now the policy will have 
practical impact if increased federal 
resources are used to create the necessary 
places on courses and programmes at local 
level. Those adult educators who have 
realised the implications are horrified. 
People are not at their best when they are 
coerced to leam. A sounder option would 
have been to raise public awareness of the 
benefits of learning in adulthood and to 
guarantee access to provision. 

The field is peppered with a range of 
providers. In any one state it is possible to 
find the board of education, the library 
service, universities and corporate 
organisations - community based or 
otherwise - all engaged in the business of 
offering literacy services. Federal money is 
allocated to the state each year according to 
a formula based on the number of students 
not completing high school. Additionally, 
the state, or in the case of New York, the 
city, sets aside a further amount for literacy 
provision. Providers of all descriptions bid 
for this money, drafting their submissions 
against specified criteria. Earmarking has 
the advantage that the money cannot be 
diverted into the other causes. It also 
ensures that the requirements of priority 
groups are not ignored. 

There are disadvantages. Educators 
bemoan the amount of time spent writing 






I 



I 




There is so much child abuse in the world 
that is never known. I am one of the people 
that has experienced child abuse. I was 
never loved or hugged. I had to stay in my 
room all the time. Sometimes I had to go 
without dinner. I was told that I was a stupid 
kid and could not spell, so I had to bend over 
a chair. 

I can never remember a time that my 
mother or step-father hugged me or said to 
me the little words, ‘I love you’. As a kid, that 
means a lot. When it was my birthday, I did 
not have a party or a cake. It was just 
another day to them. My mother didn’t have 
time for me - just my brothers. I would wet 
the bed just so my mother would pay 
attention to me and not my brothers. She 
would hang the sheet out of the window so 
that everyone would know that I had wet the 
bed, then she would make me put my wet 
underwear over my head and stand in the 
comer for a long time. 

My parents would come in late after they 
would get off wor1<. Then they would go to 
the club and drink. My brothers had to take 
care of me, and they would always tell on 
me. They would not let me watch TV at all. 
My older brother made me have sex with 
him, or else he would beat me up. 

I had a very hard time with the little bit of 
schooling that I had. It was not that I did not 
try, but it is very hard to learn when you are 



not loved or wanted. I could not spell a word, 
so my mother would make me bend over a 
chair for a long time and look at the word. I 
was always told that I was retarded and 
could not learn anything; therefore, I was put 
in a state school and had to wor1< myself out 
of the school. I was there for about seven 
years. 

Then I was put in a half-way house. I did 
not like it there at all. I ran away one time and 
went to my grandmother’s for two months. 
My other grandmother turned me in, so I had 
to go back to the half-way house. Then I 
became pregnant and they kicked me out of 
the half-way house. My mother had my baby 
put up for adoption and had my tubes tied. 

I did go to visit my grandparents on the 
holidays from the state school. In a way, that 
was good and in some ways, it was bad. 
They always took me to the beer joints. I saw 
my grandfather hit my grandmother and 
blacken her eye. He was a sweet man when 
he was not drinking (sober), but when he 
drank, he was mean to me also. 

One of my cousins would let me spend 
time with his family. His wife was always 
very sweet to me and helped me in many 
ways; for example, she got the word 
‘retarded’ removed from my records. 

Linda Hart 
Houston, Texas 



applications, and then collecting inform- 
ation which demonstrates to funders that 
they have been successful in meeting the 
stipulated criteria. They also point out that 
being funded on an annual basis creates 
discontinuity in their work which is 
unhelpful both to themselves and to their 
students. The corporate organisations 
hustle for additional funding from every 
conceivable source, from philanthropic 
trusts to industry. Virtually every 
organisation, large or small, smart or 
shabby, has an executive director who 
spends the majority of their time on this 
function. 

Even with the government’s new 
commitment, it appears unlikely that 
funding from public and private sources 
added together will be enough to provide 
the country with the service it needs. 
Ironically, as federal commitment is 
increasing, the private sector’s, which is 
influenced by the economic climate, is 
declining. On the other hand, in most of 
the programmes I visited students were 
able to attend for up to 15 hours per week: 
attendance of less than six hours was 
considered not \iable. In Scotland, 
students would be lucky to receive more 
than two hours a week even if they were 
desperate. 

Measuring success 

Controversy surrounds the performance 
indicators used by the government and 
other funders to measure success. Students 
are regularly subjected to TABE, an 
antiquated standardised test which would 
cause practitioners and students in the 
United Kingdom to faint with horror. The 
ultimate accolade of achievement is when a 
student passes the GED, an equivalent of 
the high school leaving certificate which is 
regarded as a passport to employment. 
Unfortunately, the GED tests students’ 
knowledge of all those things the rest of us 
have forgotten since we left school because 
they were useless. 

The silver lining in this cloud is that 
practitioners and academics are making 
significant progress in identifying 
performance indicators that have some 
meaning for students. Students’ increased 
participation in classroom activities, 
community organisations and their 
children’s schooling were three areas being 
looked at at one centre as possible measures 
of success. Ultimately, perhaps, such 
developments will influence the thinking of 
funders. The support given by academics 
and the relevance of their research activities 
was, in this and other cases, striking. 

Initiatives 

Despite such constraints, initiative 
flourishes. The terms ‘family literacy’ and 
‘work-place literacy’ have been interpreted 
with great latitude and leaching methods 
and approaches were as varied as the 



people using them. I saw tutors working in 
clapped-oui premises - though no more 
clapped out than a lot of our own - to 
stimulate critical thinking, community 
awareness and self-confidence on the part 
of their students: in short, to empower 
them. Of course, in a multi-racial society 
with a past complicated by colonialism, the 
debate about which language to be literate 
in is a hot potato. Although in the 
government’s terms literacy means 
‘literacy in English’, in New York, wliere 
there are many Hispanic and Afro- 
American students, tutors were working 
with source materials that encouraged 
students to take a positive interest in their 
own and others’ cultural and linguistic 
heritage. 

Everywhere there was evidence of 
students’ writing that is powerful because it 
derived from raw experience. Students’ 
pride in their achievements, their 
ambition, their \oilnerabiliiy, their 
warmth, their faith in their tutors-- all these 
convinced me that, principalities and 
powers aside, the literacy experience is the 
same the world over. 



Lessons for a manifesto 

Scotland’s own circumstances are chang- 
ing fast. It is a society silling on the verge 
of some form of political autonomy: it 
needs an informed populace that can play 



an active pan in shaping the future. The 
country’s statistics for adult literacy are 
not much different, percentage-wise, 
from those of the United States. What 
Scotland can learn from the American 
experience is the importance of giving 
adults a legal entitlement to learn; of 
treating basic learning as a crucial aspect 
of the educational agenda; of identifying 
national priorities for basic education and 
creating the context in which providers 
can achieve them; of increasing invest- 
ment so that adults can have the scale of 
service they need; of using measures of 
success that students themselves would 
recognise as meaningful; of creating a 
national infrastructure for the support of 
adult learning so that it becomes part of 
the educational fabric of Scottish society; 
of encouraging research; and, above all, 
of remembering the basic humanity of 
those for whom literacy is a cherished 
ambition. 9 

Reprinted by kind permission of the Times 
Educational Supplement^ Scotland^ in 
which this article first appeared on 13 
March 1992, 

Janet Swinney visited programmes in 
Washington y New York, Philadelphia and 
Houston having been awarded the 1991 
Walter Hines Page scholarships sponsored 
by the English Speaking Union and the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
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WHY DO STUDENTS LEAVE? 



Margaret Morris, oH)rdinator of 
the Swansea Open Leamii^ 
Centre, describes how they set 
out to answer this question. 



Why we did it 

Why had some of our students left? Had 
their stay with us been worthwhile? 

These questions had flitted through our 
minds and been discussed informally but 
what focussed our minds on these issues 
was the impending visit of an HMI and the 
knowledge that there would be the 
inevitable questions about the methods we 
were using to (a) monitor student progress, 
and (b) to assess our performance as tutors 
at the Open Learning Centre. 

How we did it 

We decided to use a questionnaire. The 
wording was carefully worked out by a 
think-tank of tutors and students. We were 
agreed that we wanted it to sound positive 
and friendly. 

Which students we targetted 

It was difficult to know which students to 
target as we were not sure who had left. 
Students have a habit of popping up after a 
prolonged absence. We did not wish to 
offend anyone. We decided to mail the 
questionnaires to all those students that we 
had not seen for several months. We 
debated whether to enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for a reply but decided 
that the money involved, £48, would be 
better spent on resources. We did however 
include addressed envelopes. We sent out 
240 questionnaires. 



Results 

We received information about 53 
students. The most informative replies 
came in the form of letters which gave more 
detailed replies. 

From the replies, phone calls and visits 
we received the following information: 



No. o( 
students 


Reason for Leaving 


8 


New job 


6 


On another course 


14 


Family/personal reasons 


6 


Moved away 


4 


Ill-health 


1 


In prison 


4 


Dissatisfied 


1 


Couldn’t manage the stairs 


9 students 


said they hadn’t left and 



promised to return. 

What did we leam? 

The replies proved interesting. They 
added information to our database and we 
learnt about ourselves and our service. 
This is what we learned: 

"More set out work would have helped me 
instead of looking for something at the time.' 

7 must have come at an awkward time 
because most of the tutors were off 
"Further smicturinglmonitoring needed/ 

"You need a bigger workplace.' 

"! was made aware that the centre is meant for 
young people only. ' 

"Excellent.' 'Very satisfied.' 

"The atmosphere was woruierful.' 

"The staff were most helpful.' 

"I wish the idea of Open Learning to be spread 
atui encouraged.' 



I ^03S pusV off 
tevijna to ^ l/ia 

occasioA. - jjfis 603S 

and 

alJfl^bbn uMvi/K, 



7 was treated with respect and learned things 
! did not know.' 

7 left because / was taught everything I 
needed to know.' 

Would we do it again? 

Most definitely. It was a lot of work (many 
thanks to Barbara Counney our 
Administrative Assistant for her hard 
work) but worthwhile and a useful method 
for monitoring the ABE service. ■ 

Readers rruxy be interested to know that 
ALBSU is sponsoring a one year research 
project y with the Institute of Education , which 
is looking in detail at the issues of drop out and 
progression in basic skills work with adults. 



Confidential 



STUDENT PROGRESS 



We enjoyed working with you at The Open Learning Centre. Because we like to 
know what happens to our students when they leave us we would be pleased if you 
vAwld fill in this form and return it to us. 

Remember we will always be pleased to see you if you would Bite to return. 



If so what? 
If so what? 
Yes No 



Do you now have a job? 

Are you going on to another course? 

Did you leave for personal reasons? 
Other reasons? 



How satisfied were you with the service at the Centre? 







The reason that I stopped coming to the 
Open Learning Centre so abruptly three weeks 
ago was that I v/as. offered a few days work# 

This then developed into three v/eeks and to- 
day I have been told that it will continue for 
at least another month and may well become a 
permanent situation# So* it looks as though 
my vi^ts to the YI^A have to cease# 

I would like to thank you all for all the 
help you gave me in the weeks I came to the 
0#L#C# and in particular to Carl/Karl for his 
great patience with me# (By the way, I*ra now 
convinced that the computers have Michaelangelo 
Disease and that it wasn’t my fault at all!) 

Thanks once again* and if I do get the 
opportunity to call in one deiy I shall do to 
see haw you’re all getting on# 



\fs2^ 
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The Handwriting, Reading and Spelling 
System 



by JUam Davies 

Published by Alan Davies, Chartered 
Educational Psychologic Wiitetrack, 

1 la Sbnorey Park, Chester CH2 3QS 
Piioe:£4.78fbrthB4booidetsand2tapes 
plus 1096 pdp (nunimum £1.00) 

ISBN: 

THRASS Word-Spelling Cop^xMk 
0951 566 24S 

THRASS Word-Spelling Form 
0951 566 253 

THRASS Word-Spelling T^)e 
0951 566 261 

THRASS Sound-Spelling Copybook 

0 981 566 27X 

THRASS Sound-Spelling Form 
0981566288- 

THRASS Sound-Spelling Tape 
0951566296 

The Handwriting, Reading and 
Spelling Systern' CYHRASS), claims to 
"help chilciren and adults who wish to 
improve their handwriting, reading 
and spelling'. It is a brave approach, 
attempting to programme learning 
through the use of audio tapes, 
however, after a number of hearings, I 
am still unclear about how much prior 
learning is required of the learner and 
how much of the tape is attempted at 
each sessioa I am also in need of a 
manual to eiq^lain the learning 
strategy and some of the curious 
phraseology used I also miss the 
visual help and stimulus of illustration 
and the written word 
The system is instructive rather than 
participative. Little reference is made 
to the verbal interaction/oommuni- 
cation between learner and tutor 
which underpins so much good adult 
learning, or to the multi-sensory 
approach to learning spelling that is so 
helpful to learners with short term 
memory problems. There is also no 
allowance made for questions to be 
asked and difficulties to be sorted out 
The Spelling Sound Tape begins 
with a series of instructions, proceeds 
to sound spellings for the listener to 
repeat and 'underpoint the sound 
spellings, say the sound for all the 148 
sounds’, without esq^lanatioa For 
adults who encounter difficulties with 
spelling this is a laborious process with 
too much to do at one sitting and can 
be compared with trying to learn 
tables before there is an 
understanding of numbers and the 
relationships between them 

1 would question some of the 



statements made, for example, 

“printed letters make word spellings 
clearer to picture but joined spellings 
make the word quicker to write’. 

I feel that this is only half a system 
and that although it is inexpensive at 
£4.78 for the booklets and tapes, there 
are other more user friendly and 
stimulating resources for basic skills 
tutors to access. One tutor in our 
Centre commented. It might be all 
right for a parent helping a stow 
learning child - if you were desperate!' 

Freda Waterhouse 

Basic Skills Tutor Organiser 

Cornwall Education Authority 



Words Are What I’ve Got 



Compiled by the International 
Task Force on Literacy 

Published by Sister Vision Press, Torozito 

Distributed by Avanti Books, 8 Parsons 
Qreen, Boulton Road, Stevenage SGI 4QG 

Price: £1000 pfus £2.50 pSp 
ISBN 0920813 461 

This beautifully produced collection of 
writings is the result of the 'Book 
Voyage' which travelled to villages, 
places of work, homes and community 
centres throughout the world during 
International Literacy Year. Its 
ambitious aim is to, 'create the 
sentences and paragraphs of a new, 
more just world' and this aim is 
reflected in the writings which 
strongly promote the role of women 
and the issues of freedom and justice. 

The book is divided into sections 
roughly covering the five continents 
with samples of students’ work printed 
in the original language and 
handwriting and then translated into 
English, French and Spanish. 
Statistical details about each country 
make enlightening reading, but these 
statistics vary from country to country 
and it is not always easy to make 
comparisona Also, why are the 
concerns of the women sometimes 
referred to as a “Women's Lot* 
sometimes as Status of Women' and 
sometimes not at all? These are, 
however, minor criticisms of what is an 
impressive piece of research on over 
fifty countries illustrated with powerful 
black and white photographa 

The writings themselves are the 
essence of the book and range from 
simple, straight forward statements of 



hope: My name is Ann Kabwela ... I 
want to know how to write a letter,' to 
the passionate, the political and the 
poetic. 'For those who have been 
educated liberation shall come easily.’ 

This is a wonderful book for tutors 
and students to dip into and it will 
inspire them with a variety of ideas for 
writing and discussioa The use of the 
original languages as well as the 
translations in French and Spanish 
offer imaginative ABE and E^L tutors 
scope for work on language structure 
and derivation of words as well as 
creative writing. 

This book made me realise that the 
work we do as students, volunteers 
and tutors is part of a worldwide effort 
to offer a voice to marginalised women 
and men so that they can improve the 
quality of their lives; in the words of' 
Ndaheberanye Leonard from Burundi: 
'After all, life is like water, which once 
spilled down cannot be retrieved' 
Christine Mavrakis, ABE Co-ordinator 
Daventry Tertiary College 
Northamptonshire Education 
Authority 



A Guide to Living in Britain for Refugees 
from Vietnam 



by Ruth WQson 

Published by Refugee Action 

Available from: Refugee Action Handbooks, 
The Offices, The Cedars, Oakwood, Derby 
DE24FY 

Price: £5.00 (to cover p&p) 

ISBN0948 197161 

The majority of Vietnamese people 
who first came to settle in Britain had 
no English background and knew 
very little about Britain and the style of 
life here. There are even many 
Vietnamese who have been here for 
several years and apparently still 
cannot speak English well enough to 
enable them to cope with everyday 
problems. Apart from that the society 
and system here are completely new 
to them and they seem really to be 
struggling with their new life here and 
often find it difficult to adjust and 
integrate themselves into the system 
In fact it is the lack of communication 
which keeps them from being well 
informed about life here, and in 
particular the customs and habits of 
English people. It is clear that in order 
to be well informed, it is necessary to 
have some way or method of passing 









on informatioa Attempts have been 
made through the translation of 
documents relating to such important 
matters as welfare benefits, housing, 
health, education and training. 
However, the leaflets that are 
produced for this purpose often do not 
seem to make their way directly to 
Vietnamese p^eople. The information 
contained in them is sometimes quite 
limited, or not really relevant or 
practicaL 

The package produced in 1991 by 
Refugee Action is extremely good, 
since it contains useful information for 
every day basic needs, for example, in 
connection with rights when applying 
for welfare benefits, which are 
absolutely essential as an important 
first item Equally important are 
housing and health care and very 
supportive is help with family 
reunions. Last but not least, the 
guidelines on education and training 
are clearly presented and easy to 
follow. The package is full of b^ic 
information which is essential for all 
those who are unfamiliar with the new 
society in which they are living. 

However, this package was 
produced some time ago, so there is 
some information contained in it about 
matters which have changed in the 
meantime. This applies in particular to 
the section on education and ffeining. 
Anyone using this package must 
therefore make themselves aware of 
such changes. This package is 
extremely useful as reference material 
and is best used by a teacher/tutor 
who is working with a class of 
Vietnamese or by anyone who has 
dealings with Vietnamese people in 
general ^ 

It was an excellent idea to produce 
such a much-neede<$information 
package and thanks are due to the 
pieople responsible for preparing it 

CangTran 
ESOL Tutor 

Birmingham Ekiucation Authority 



A Way with Forms 



byP.Williains^S. WDldnson, 
LWiUdnson,!. Wilson 

Published by Scottish Coimnunity Education 
Coundi, West Coates House, 90 Haymarket 
Teizaoe, Edinburgh EH12 51^ 

Price: Workbook £8.95 inc. p&p 
Video £20.00 ina p&p 
W Workbooks & 1 Video £9800 inc. p&p 

No ISBN 

This Pack has been develop>ed for the 
student working independently or as a 
member of a group and is on the topic 
of form filling. It has been profession- 
ally produced with colour-coded 
sections, clear print some well 
spaced layout and even a video to 
accompany the pack - particularly 
good for use with groups. 

A small self-assessment activity 
forms the first section which could 
help the students to identify the 
specific items on which they need to 
work There is also opportunity to 
acknowledge feelings that are 
aroused when confronted by forms. In 
order that this is a positive activity, 
however, I do hope that students 
would dispuss their reactions with 
others a^the pack encourages a ‘5 - no 
chance' response to all of the situations 
could be very demoralising at this 
stage. 

The pack is divided into three 
sections: 

Unit 1 - Filling in Short Forms 
Unit 2- Applying for a Driving Licence 
Unit 3 - Job Applications. 

Students who have looked at the 
materials have identified Unit 1 as 
being quite useful The Unit develops 
particular features such as different 
ways of asking for the same 
information, use of abbreviations and 
reading the small print All of these, 
however, would need further 
reinforcement before moving on to 
other sections. v 



% 

The next two Units are 
disappointing after this.. They both 
take specific forms and pick out 
certain features to work through. Too 
many items are introduced in very 
quick succession and students found it 
very difficult to identify what they were 
supposed to be leamingr^^SjP 
potentially useful suppx)rtihg activities 
were wasted through insufficient 
information being provided (and in the 
word/meaning matching activity there 
were several errors that would make 
successful completion impossible). 

Unfortunately, the self-assessment 
does not really form the basis of the 
learning activities that follow and the 
pack lacks cohesioa The spelling 
mistakes and inaccuracies really limit 
the extent to which the pack can be 
used 

This was a good idea for materials 
but unfortunately not enough attention 
has been paid to the detail 
Audrey Stewart 
Basic Skills Co-ordinator 
Loughborough College 
Leicestershire Education Authority 



Shot‘S Notice 



Teaching Literacy to Bilingual Adull 
A Guide for ESL Tutors 



Produced by Ethnic Muioxities Language 
Service, Todds Nook Adult E du ca t ion Centre, 
Monday Crescent, Newcastle upon Tyne 
.yNE4 5BD 
Price: £2.50 ina p&p 
ISBN 0902 653 784 

This is a book with attached (copyright 
free) loose sheets The pack focuses 
on the particular problems which bi- 
lingual students meet when learning to 
read and write English and is limited 
to the early stages of literacy acqui- 
sitioa Primarily intended as a guide 
for home tutors, it assumes no previous 
experience in ESOL teaching. 
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A Wide Ranging Service 



It’s been important, in the last 
few months, to concentrate on 
the effect of the Further and 
Higher Education Act. As we 
have said a number of times 
in the last year, the Act is 
an important issue for basic 
skills. The inclusion of basic 
skills in Schedule 2 of the Act 
presents both opportunities and 
challenges. Some of these will 
be difficult, although the oppor- 
tunities and challenges if basic 
skills was not in Schedule 2 may 
have been even more difficult. 



The Further Education Funding Councils’ 
(FEFCs) have a substantial task in the next 
few years. They will need to decide on an 
effective method of funding further 
education, as well as develop an approach 
to judging the effectiveness of different 
provision and how far it provides ‘value for 
money’. All of this is likely to take place in 
a climate where there may be less public 
money available, the economy will 
continue to be depressed, industrial 
competition will be ever more fierce and 
with continued high levels of 
unemployment. Not the easiest time to 
deal with change. 

FUNDING AND EVALUATING 
BASIC SKILLS 

Funding basic skills and deciding how 
programmes are evaluated presents a 
particular set of problems. What we think 
about these thorny but key issues is set out 
extensively in a recent ALBSU publi- 
cation, Challenges and Choices, (See the 



Information Pages in this Newsletter). 
We strongly advocate an earmarked 
budget for basic skills, although we 
recognise that this may go against the trend 
to leave most funding decisions to local 
discretion. We don’t advocate earmarked 
funding lightly, however. We advocate it 
because we believe that where earmarked 
funding has been available, basic skills 
provision has been stronger and better 
planned. It could be, of course, that 
earmarking will fix funding at a particular 
level and no more will ever be available. 
We don’t think that this will be the case, 
however. Often earmarked funds have 
been ‘topped up’ with additional resources 
through local discretion. Furthermore, the 
major national ‘earmarking’ in basic skills - 
Section 1 1 funding for ESOL-is often the 
core of expenditure, not all expenditure. 
(Who believes that without earmarked 
funding for ESOL the scale of provision 
would be greater?). 

An argument used against earmarking is 
that if earmarked funding is agreed for 
basic skills, every sector and programme 
area will want a similar arrangement. It’s 
not really likely, however. Whilst there is a 
case for earmarking funding for some 
specialist areas, such as basic skills and 
special needs, we doubt whether there will 
be many proposals to earmark funding for 
engineering or A Levels or BTEC courses . 

At the end of the day, of course, it’s a 
matter for ±e FEFCs rather than for 
ALBSU. We are doing all we can to help 
the FEFCs and it is encouraging that 
FEFC officials are so willing to listen to 
different points of view and actively 
encourage proposals and suggestions. 
Certainly we are building a helpful and 
productive relationship with FEFC 
officials. 



DEVELOPING DIVERSin 

Concentration on the immediate future for 
basic skills in further and adult education 
shouldni be allowed to divert alleniion 
from our long term aim of building a wide 
ranging and diverse basic skills service. We 
need a basic skills service which crosses 
sectors, provides diverse opportunities to 
improve skills and involves a number of 
different agencies. Basic skills is not just a 
further education issue; or an adult 
education issue; or even just an education 
issue. 



iWe need a basic skills service 
which crosses sectors, provides 
diverse opportunities to improve 
skills and involves a number of 
different agencies.^ 



To see it in the context of a single sector is, 
we believe, to narrow opportunities and 
limit choice. 

In Challenges and Choices we describe 
two elements of basic skills provision - 
what we call ‘Primary’ provision and the 
growing area of basic skills ‘Support’. 
‘Primary’ provision is designed for people 
whose main purpose is to improve the basic 
skills of English language, reading, writing 
and/or basic maths. It includes 1:1, small 
groups, much of what takes place in Open 
Learning Centres and a range of short 
courses, focused on particular topics such 
as letter writing, spelling, etc. It’s origin is 
in adult literacy and ESOL programmes. 



iWe don^t advocate earmarked funding lightly^ however. We advocate it 
because we believe that where earmarked funding has been available^ basic 
skills provision has been stronger and better planned.^ 
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although what is provided is much wider 
now. 

Basic skills’ ‘Support’ is often typified by 
provision for students in colleges of further 
education. It is intended for people who 
need to improve basic skills as part of some 
other activity, such as a college course or 
vocational training. Generally improving 
basic skills is secondary to getting through 
the course. It’s usually provided through 
workshops or team teaching and it’s an area 
which has developed considerably in the 
last few years. 



BASIC SKILLS SUPPORT 

Basic skills ‘Support’ is not just something 
that takes place in colleges for college 
students, however. Helping people 
improve their basic skills needs to be part 
of the work of many agencies. A range of 
voluntary and statutory agencies are 
beginning to recognise basic skills as a part, 
although not necessarily the major part, of 
their work. Basic skills is just as much an 
issue in economic regeneration and 
development, vocational and occupational 
training, housing, health care, childcare, 
legal aid and advice, etc as it is in 
education. We need increased 
development of opportunities as part of 
these and many other programmes in the 
next few years, if we are to make a 
substantial impact on the under education 
and under attainment of people. 

Much is already happening of course. 
We have developed good links with a 
number of City Challenge programmes 
and grants to voluntary organisations in the 
last year have encouraged them to integrate 
basic skills as part of their work. There’s 
only space to give a few examples but a 
grant to the National Council for One 
Parent Families is proving very effective. A 
similar grant to Help the Aged is helping 
them examine the basic skills needs of older 
people (a much neglected area). A recent 
grant to the Girls Friendly Society in Great 
Yarmouth is making it easier for them to 
help many of the most disadvantaged 
people and a similar grant to the London 
Connection is providing support with basic 
skills for people who are homeless. 

This ‘spreading out’ of basic skills is not 
just happening nationally and we know 
that there’s much greater diversity 
developing in many areas of England and 
Wales. It ranges from ‘Support’ provision 
to helping local agencies make their 
material accessible and easily understood. 
(Recent work we have undertaken with the 
Health Education Authority [HEA] on 
HIV/AIDS information has led to many 
requests for advice on simplification and 
presentation). 

The most recent Newsletter from the 
Business Council for Effective Literacy 
(BCEL) in the United States illustrates 
what is happening in the USA. Alongside 
details about literacy and basic skills 



iWidening the reach of basic skilk 
mil take vision. It mU need good 
plamir^, coherence, secure funding 
and clear progression routes 
supported by accessible advice and 
guidance^ 



programmes throughout the States, 
information is included on the American 
Bar Association’s Committee on Law and 
Literacy, the Florida Council on Ageing’s 
project to increase access to literacy 
programmes for oldei adults, a pilot family 
literacy program for fathers in prison in 
Northampton, Pennsylvania and a 
National Work Group on Cancer and 
Literacy. There’s also a considerable 
amount about various work place basic 
skills programmes. 



REACHING MORE PEOPLE 

There’s good reason for ensuring that basic 
skills is not a single sector issue. Although 
there has been a significant increase in the 
number of people both seeking and getting 
help with basic skills in the last few years, 
it’s likely that we will never reach more 
than a limited number of people through 
‘Primary’ basic skills programmes. Even if 
the resources were available to expand 
existing basic skills programmes and set up 
new ‘Primary’ programmes, some people 
will never want to improve skills in this 
way. They may be disenchanted with what 
they see as formal education, not have the 
time needed for regular attendances and 
study, lack the level of commitment and 
motivation needed or simply have more 
urgent needs. If you are homeless, very 
poor or suffering from ill health, improving 
basic skills may be less important than 
dealing with the more immediate 
problems. Whatever we may wish there’s 
probably a natural ‘cap’ on the number of 
people we will reach through ‘Primary’ 
basic skills programmes. 

That basic skills programmes are not for 
everyone is not in doubt. A recent survey of 
almost 10,000 literacy and numeracy 
students indicated that of those who leave 
programmes, 1 in 4 leave after less than a 
month. This could be because they have 
very limited needs and aims, of course, and 
leave entirely satisfied. Or it may be that 
they are in the wrong place and are referred 
on to something more appropriate. It’s 
more likely, however, that a large number 
of these early leavers are people who didn’t 
realise how much commitment was needed 
or are not motivated enough to attend 
regularly or are not convinced by what is on 
offer. (The research being undertaken by 
the Institute of Education at London 
University into drop-out and progression 
will tell us more next year). 
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WORKING WITH FAMILIES 

One of the areas of development needed in 
the next few years featured at our recent 
Annual Conference. Family Literacy 
programmes in the USA have 
demonstrated that working with under 
educated parents can not only improve 
their own basic skills, but can have a 
significant effect on the attainment of their 
children. Tom Sticht, from San Diego, 
who spoke at the Conference quoted recent 
research which indicates that the most 
significant effect on the attainment of 
children is the educational level of the 
parents, particularly the mother. There has 
been a substantial growth of Family 
Literacy programmes in the United States 
as these programmes and this approach are 
seen to be effective. 

In the UK we have tended to persist with 
approaches which have divided parents 
from children, as though the education of 
adults and children is largely unconnected. 
Even more seriously, although we 
recognise that many children are failing 
with basic skills at school, we have 
continued to think that improvements in 
schools alone will deal with this persistent 
problem. To take an alternative view is not 
to decry the National Curriculum and 
more recent measures such as Reading 
Recovery. These are two essential elements 
in improving under education in our 
society. Unless, however, we recognise 
that the basic skills of parents will play a 
key role in determining the basic skills of 
children, any strategy for improvement 
will lack a crucial element. 

CONCLUSION 

Diverse basic skills provision will mean 
diversity of opportunities and providers. 
Diversity will mean that education 
institutions such as LEAs and colleges will 
never be, and will not see themselves as, 
the only providers. Many colleges and 
LEAs will recognise that, alongside the 
core of ‘Primary’ basic skills provision 
which they are responsible for, they need to 
be ‘contractors’ not just ‘providers’. 
Contracting some basic skills provision 
through a number of other agencies will 
mean opportunities are available for people 
unlikely to attend a college or adult 
education centre, immediately, if ever, 
however good the outreach and publicity. 
Widening the reach of basic skills will take 
vision. It will need good planning, 
coherence, secure funding and clear 
progression routes supported by accessible 
advice and guidance. None of this will be 
easy particularly at the present time. 
Frankly it would be easy to ‘tinker’ at the 
margins. ‘Tinkering’ at the margins will 
provide some short term achievements 
and, perhaps, even some limited 
development. It won’t have much impact, 
however, on the long term problem of 
under education and under skilling in our 
society. ® 



■SPROFTC SPFJ J .ING 

DIFFICULTIES 



The current concerns about 
standards of spelling in the UK 
are reflected in the priority that 
many adults with basic skills 
difficulties put on good spelling. 
Wendy Hinchcliffe of Gateshead 
College describes a short course 
designed to help adults improve 
their skills. 



Introduction 

The ability to spell is a skill many young 
and older students seem to have difficulty 
acquiring. Some students attending basic 
skills classes do not appear to learn to spell 
by the strategies being employed. In the 
main these students are voluntary and well 
motivated. 

Students who attend basic skills classes 
are not the only ones who need help with 
spelling. Developing learning support in 
this college confirmed research carried out 
in other colleges, such as Wakefield 
District College. This research had 
produced evidence of a growing need for 
students on mainstream courses to be given 
help with basic skills. 



National perspective 

Concern about lack of spelling ability was 
also supported on a wider scale by research 
undertaken by the Adult Literacy and 
Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU). Literacy j 
Numeracy and Adults (ALBSU 1987) 
suggested 72% of those seeking basic skills 
help identified spelling as a difficulty. 

Nationally, the 1981 Act, the 1988 
Education Reform Act which introduced 
the National Curriculum and was preceded 
by the Kingman Report (1988) detailed 
spelling as yet another skill to be tested. 
National emphasis upon spelling in (}CSE 
examinations and acknowledgement of the 



need for basic skills provision in the 1992 
Act, together with this college’s concern for 
quality provision and equal opportunities, 
gave impetus to the idea of a new approach 
to tackling spelling. 

ALBSU Project in Specific 
Learning Difficulties 

Inability to spell and general lack of basic 
skills may result in truancy at the 
compulsory school age. In colleges and 
further education lack of basic skills 
contributes towards high drop out rates 
from courses, with consequent lowering of 
self esteem, end of course grades and 
employment prospects. 

Evidence gained from many basic skills 
groups throughout the country supported 
this suggestion. The ALBSU Newsletter 
No.32, 1989, states: 

'The ALBSU project in specific learning 
difficulties was initiated precisely because of 
growing awareness that a number of students 
in literacy schemes were not making the 
progress expected in spite of their obvious 
potential or were seriously underachieving in 
jobs or education because of persistent spelling 
difficulties, ’ 

These students need more structured 
strategies to compensate for their 
difficulties in perceptual/motor and 
linguistic processing skills. 

Attending several courses organised by 
the Dyslexia Association also suggested 
that dyslexic type difficulties with reading 
and spelling were sometimes not ‘picked 
up’ in schools. These literacy difficulties 
often remain a problem for adult learners. 
Many colleges are now making efforts to 
redress this lack of core skills by providing 
learning support services. 

The idea behind the short 
spelling course 

In this College, since March 1991, the 
spelling programme detailed in Klein & 
Millar (1990) has been used with both basic 



skills students and mainstream college 
students. Some of these students were 
undiagnosed dyslexics, some had been 
diagnosed as dyslexic. The programme 
worked well and students found they were 
beginning to learn and retain spellings. 

The spelling programme was used on a 
1 : 1 basis as part of learning support and 
also incorporated into two Bridging 
English Courses. The success of the 
programme within these courses made it 
apparent that the programme might be 
useful to build into a short course on 
spelling. 



‘Specific Spelling Difficulties’ 
a ten week short course 

The Spelling programme was incorporated 
into a ten week spelling course. This 
involved elements of paired tutoring but 
retained the philosophy inherent in basic 
skills teaching, student centred learning. 
The aim in offering the course was 
threefold: 

• to attract new students into basic skills 
classes but also to cater for those 
existing students who felt they would , 
like to try a new approach to their 
spelling difficulties 

• to offer support for students with 
dyslexia 

• to use the course as a ‘trial run’ and see 
if it could usefully contribute towards a 
learning support model. 

To date, the course has run three times. 
The groups have been small to 
accommodate some 1 : 1 teaching within the 
group setting. The courses have been 
successful in that all the students who 
attended improved their spelling. Not only 
that, they have a set of strategies which they 
can take with them and incorporate into 
any other courses they may undertake. 

The shon course and materials used are 
detailed overleaf: 
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Reflection 

All who took part in the spelling course 
agreed it was useful. Basic sldlls tutors who 
took part in the ALBSU training course 
‘Supporting Students with Specific 
Learning Difficulties’ throughout the 
North of England, and those who 
participated in the same course in other 
pans of the country, all agreed as to the 
usefulness of the spelling programme. 



It would be interesting to subject the 
shon spelling course to more rigorous 
analysis. Larger numbers would obviously 
provide more reliable information. Using a 
larger sample would, however, introduce 
other variables into the data and make 
analysis more complex. Of necessity, 
groups need to be small to carry out this 
spelling programme in order to facilitate 
some individual teaching. The time scale of 



SPECinC SPELUNG DimCULTIES 
10 weeks 2 hours per week 

Overall aims of the course: 

To give students information and strategies to 
assess and improve their own spelling. 

Weekl. 

• Specific spelling difficulties 

• Introduction to the spelling programme/ 
dictation/free writing 

• The importance of handwriting 

• Introduce the ‘Language of Spelling’ 
(vowels) 

Week 2. 

• Spelling Analysis 

• Spelling Programme 

• Spelling Strategies for specific difficulties 

• Language of Spelling (short and long 
vowels, consonants, etc) 

• ACE Spelling Dictionary 

Week a. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Introduce Proof Reading 

• Simple Spelling Rules (from Sound 
Sheet) 

• Key Words List incorporating more 
spelling strategies 

Week 4. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Proof Reading Exercise 

• Reinforce ‘Language of Spelling' and 
simple rules 

• introduce Apple Macs (if students want to 
use these) 

Weeks. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Spelling History 

• Apple Macs 

Weeks. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Review and reflect upon handouts from 
first five weeks 

• Silent Letters 



Week?. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Prefixes and Suffixes 

• Introduce doubling 

Week& 

• Spelling Programme 

• Reinforce Prefixes and Suffixes 

• Open and Closed Syllables 

Weeks. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Use of dictionaries (including ACE) 

• Reflect/Consolidate 

• Individual Concerns 

Week 10. 

• Spelling Programme 

• Post Test 

• What Next 

- AEB phased test (3 levels) leads to 
Bridging English 

- City & Guilds Wordpower, 3 levels 

- AEB Bridging English 

- GCSE or vocational course 

Information for worksheets selected from the 
following: 

Unscrambling Spelling, Cynthia Klein & Robin 
Millar, 1990 (Hodder & Stoughton). 

The Spelling Pack, ALBSU, 1988 (ALBSU). 
Spelling It Out, Rhiannedd Pratley, 1988 
(BBC). 

A Speller's Companion, Hugh & Margaret 
Brown, 1987 (Brown & Brown). 

Signposts to Spelling, Joy Pollock, 1980 
(Heinemann). 

Aurally Coded English Spelling Dictionary, 
David Moseley & Catherine Nicol, 1986 
(Learning Development Aids). 

Self Access Spelling: An Approach to 
Structured Spelling, Jan Hulley, 1991 
(National Extension College). 

Remedial Spelling, Violet Brand, 1985 (Egon 
Publishers) + Worksheets. 

Diagnostic & Remedial Spelling Manual, 
Margaret Peters, 1975 (Macmillan). 

Exercise Your Spelling, Books 1, 2 & 3, 
Elizabeth Wood, 1982 (Edward Arnold). 
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the shon course on spelling was shon. 
Longer exposure to the spelling 
programme would undoubtedly provide 
more reliable results. 



Change in Basic Skills 

Change can be seen as threatening. New 
practices often indirecdy but, quite righdy , 
quesdon old pracdces. Educadon is 
changing rapidly, basic skills educadon has 
occasionally lagged behind some aspects of 
educadonai change. ALBSU is attempting 
to remedy this. Courses such as 
‘Supporting Students with Specific 
Learning Difficuldes’ and ‘Quality in 
ABE* are a pan of this process. 

If basic skills teaching is to survive as 
pan of any college curriculum and 
structure, then basic skills tutors have to 
accept innovadon and change as inevitable. 
Most colleges are attempting to move away 
from a course based structure to one which 
is more learner-centred and flexible. This 
has implicadons for all college staff, and 
basic skills tutors. Learning suppon, with 
its offer of improved access, is a part of this 
flexible, learner-centred, structure. 

Conclusions 

The foregoing consdiutes pan of a piece of 
acdon research. It has been adapted to omit 
any reference to acdon research as this did 
not seem appropriate for this medium. The 
focus was upon spelling as a skill to be 
learnt like any other skill. As a skill it is best 
learnt inidally in isoladon, by a process of 
over-learning. A shon spelling course 
provided a good medium for this. Once the 
skill, how to learn spellings, has been 
mastered or over learned, then it is 
desirable to incorporate this skill into 
subject areas. 

The spelling programme detailed here 
could be incorporated into other courses. It 
is most useful for students who have real 
difficulty in learning spellings by any other 
means. It is a structured approach which 
they can understand and contribute to. If 
students are to continue to use the 
programme then tinie needs to be built into 
courses to allow them to practise the newly 
acquired skill. This has already started to 
happen on a small scale within basic skills 
classes at this college. Students did 
progress from the short spelling course to 
courses allowing them to study towards a 
Wordpower Certificate or a GCSE 
qualification. 

As stated earlier, many students have 
difficulty in acquiring the skill of spelling. 
This may be because of dyslexia, either 
mild or more, pronounced, or specific 
spelling difficulties, which is a persistent 
inability to learn how to spell. What is 
certain, however, is that Examination 
Boards, Government legislators, LEA’s, 
College Lecturers, School Teachers, 
parents, students and last, but certainly not 
least, exmployers, have an interest in 
conventional spelling. ■ 



THE SPRINGBOARD 



PROJECT 



Sian Whiteley is ESOL tutor 
organiser at Park House, an 
outreach centre of North 
Warwickshire College. In this 
article she describes a model for 
industrial liaison, which worked 
well. 



A small scale development grant was 
awarded to the College by Warwickshire 
County Council from the Post 19 
development fund for the establishment of 
a project supporting IiSOL clients onto 
Employment Training and accessing 
clients into work or onto other courses 
offering further accreditation. An associate 
lecturer was appointed to manage the 
project, supported by three Bilingual 
Liaison Officers and the other members of 
the staff team at the Centre. 

Although the project was for six months 
only, beginning in September 1990, the 
lessons learned and the information 
gathered has had a far reaching effect on 
the overall provision of the centre, and the 
training and support on offer for both 
HSOL clients and those requiring help in 
basic skills. 

The grant allowed for staffing, resources 
and travel. Our first priority was to build 
up a resource bank to enhance the delivery 
of Numberpower and Wordpower, which 
had been added to our existing 
accreditation programmes. Practical 
equipment for Numberpower had been 
begged and borrowed in the past. We were 
now able to buy most of the equipment 
required. Resources was also purchased to 
enhance the literacy and job search 
scheme. 

Clients were drawn from existing 
courses and from referrals by 'I'raining 
Managers. 

The Project Manager together with the 
Bilingual Liaison workers then began 



speaking to factories and industry in 
general in the area to ascertain what the real 
situation regarding vacancies was, what 
they were and more importantly what their 
actual requirements regarding levels of 
literacy, numeracy and English were, 'fhey 
also sought to find out what training was 
available. This was time consuming as the 
Project Manager also had a full teaching 
programme. 

The area we ser\'e has been particularly 
affected by the recession and 
unemployment is very high. It was 
discovered, not surprisingly that 16-17 
year old trainees were more likely to be 
taken on than those in the 25-45 age 
bracket. However, armed with 
information about which areas were 
recruiting workers and what skills were 
needed, individual programmes were 
devised for clients, offering a choice of 
modules which included English for the 
workplace - spoken and written - 
numeracy, job-seeking skills, personal 
effectiveness, keyboarding and Initial 
Training for those needing to build 
confidence before moving on to the other 
areas of training. All programmes offered 
accreditation if required. 

Those already on Employment Training 
were found work placements and attended 
the Centre for one day per week for support 
in their work. Others were able to attend 
the Main College site for tasters in a variety 
of areas such as motor vehicle, welding, 
industrial sewing. 

An adult Careers Adviser was also 
invaluable in contributing lo the 
programme. By working with the Bilingual 
Liaison officers she helped with careers 
advice, job opportunities and aspects of 
further training on an individual basis as 
required, and also in group situations. 

Links with the Job Centre, Benefit 
office, Social Ser\'ices and Training 
Managers in the area were strengthened. 
Print-outs of job vacancies from the Job 
Centre were invaluable for Job Search 
groups and regular meetings of the 
Unemployment Network, a group with 



representatives from all agencies 
supporting unemployed adults, kept 
information up to date and was an excellent 
vehicle for our own publicity. 

When sympathetic employers were 
found, liaison workers were able to 
accompany flients to interviews to assist in 
translation and form-filling where j 
required, especially for those who had the 
manual skills suitable for the job but who 
still lacked confidence in the use of 
English. 

Formative and summative assessments 
were already in place at the Centre for other i 
programmes. These were included in the ' 
Springboard Project and formed the basis j 
for a portfolio which could be taken to I 
prospective employers. References, 
C.V.’s, certificates and information on j 
courses taken were also included . A Health | 
and Safety Project was instigated for all , 
clients as this was an important , 
requirement of all employers. 

As several of our clients were interested 
in setting up their own business, a short ! 
four week course in basic business skills I 
was also offered. | 

Through this project, clients were able | 
to gain confidence and new skills in a non- ' 
threatening, supportive environment * 
working at their own pace and level. I 

' I'he ou tcomes were : j 

• 36 clients found employment (full or i 

part-time) ; 

• 53 progressed to E.T. or further 
training 

• 32 achieved accreditation - RSA, 

Oxford or City & Guilds j 

• 2 set up their own business. ' 

The provision set up for this project has : 
now been assimilated into the ABE and I 
ESOL provision of the Centre and is | 
available to every client. More are working | 
towards accreditation and moving on to | 
further training, including teacher training 
and NVQ courses. Last year enrolment 
was up by 20^0 and the indications so 
far are that it will be even higher this 
year. ■ 
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CWe are doubtful about using ‘output related funding’ to 
improve effectiveness. Too often it punishes students and 
potential students for poor provision; it does little to motivate or 
reward effort and encourages an ‘education as a learning 
factory’ view . . .5 

Alan Wells, Director, ALBSU 






i It is clear that an organisation cannot become an Investor in 
People if it ignores the basic skills needs of its workforce.? 

Rt. Hon. Gillian Shephard MP, Secretary of State for Employment 





i One of the primary things that I see 
ALBSU as is the independent voice, the 
organisation that will speak out for 
people who need our help. We are trying 
to make sure that the voice of adult 
literacy and basic skills is well heard.? 

Peter Davis, Chairman, ALBSU 




i The inter-agency work is particularly 
important because it does emphasise 
that basic skills needs involve a whole 
range of agencies and organisations. You 
can’t pigeon-hole basic skills in one 
department or another. They cross all 
boundaries, they cross all types of 
occupation...? 

HRH The Princess Royal, Patron, ALBSU 




i Change is the milieu in which we all 
have to operate. But very often in thinking 
about change people and organisations 
tend to look backwards with regret and 
nostalgia. I think that what we’ve proven 
today is the ability of ALBSU to take 
change and use it as the milieu in which 
we can look forward . . .? 

Ruth Gee, Vice Chair, ALBSU 





i You can imagine the impact if you move to a family literacy 
approach where you say let’s don’t do pre-school education 
over here and 30 years later basic skills and never the two shall 
meet. Rather let’s take the power of inter-generational transfer 

from parent to child. ? sticht. President, The ABCs, California 

i The Council is concerned above all with stability for next year* 
and is not looking to colleges or local education authorities to 
disrupt existing patterns of provision. Our guidelines will be 
intended to promote and build on collaboration and to sustain 
the co-operation between providers that results in progression 
and coherence for students. ? 

William Stubbs, Chief Executive, Further Education Funding Council 
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ALLIED STEEL 

AND WIRE 

A development project with employers 



Philippa Williams, c(H)rdinator 
of a TEED sponsored project 
designed to ‘promote Word- 
power and Numberpower 
amongst employees and 
trainees’, outlines approaches to 
marketing and promotion and 
gives a case study of work with 
one large employer - Allied 
Steel and Wire. The project was 
based at The Friary, South 
Glamorgan. 



Despite current unemployment figures, 
the UK’s workforce is set to shrink over the 
next decade and industry will increasingly 
be looking to promote from within. Some 
employees who could be promoted lack the 
basic skills needed to perform the more 
complex tasks promotion may demand. 

With this in mind The Friary 
Community Education Centre in Cardiff 
collaborated with South Glamorgan 
Training and Enterprise Council in Spring 
1991 to apply for a National Development 
Fund project to ‘promote the use of 
Wordpower and Numberpower amongst 
employees and trainees’ in the area. Work 
commenced on the project in September 
1991. The certificates were publicised as a 
‘progression route to National Vocational 
Qualifications’ (NVQs). 

Our first priority was to set up and 
promote a Resource Base and Consultancy 
Semce where those responsible for 
training within industry and in training 



companies could meet with experienced 
tutors to discuss the certificates and 
examine resources. For the period of the 
project, this service was free, However 
when the project funding finished in April 
1992, other arrangements had to be made. 

A room has been set aside at The Friary 
where these resources are permanently on 
display. Tutors from local organisations 
regularly pop in to look for a resource 
suitable for a specific purpose or to study 
the resources and catalogues in general 
before making any decisions about 
purchasing their own materials. 



A glossy, eye-catching leaflet was 
produced for trainers and employers. 



Whof u 

A new City and Cuikh Cenirtcate in Communic 
ft wdl hetp with the basic ikills ot reading, whtii 
listening and spcaliing which are vital in the 
and everyday lile. 

What U NumbcrpoworT 

A new City arxt Guilds Certilicate in Ntimer^ 
with the basic sUh needed in using 
in everyday life. 

What ore the b e n efits T 

£veryofse in the worklorte should have 
gain a qualiTication relevant to their 
beyond their present levH of sktlls to 
Employers are irKreasingly investirtg 
a/xJ many have already irKorporati 
Wtordpwver and Numberpower 
programnrtes. 

What about NotionoJ Vbcotionai QuoltficoHoniT^ 

VSWUenass>9nrnents,neededlopassNVQs.areilikety-to;%\ _ 

be related to the levH of literacy and nomirk^- . ^ \ 
reqmredbyindustry standards. These areoftOT \ \ g> 

very high. Unless young people and adulti have r Item to tpdl f 

access to bask skills training and support, they leom to tf 

~ ^ ^ — >tlickled to go there. 



Marketing 

We promoted the service in a number of 
ways including: 

• local radio 

• regional supplement in national press 

• local press 

advertisements on local buses 
leaflet, 





may be unable to meet the demands of 
NVQs. 

What or* our Compofitore dotngT 

Wortoiace bask skills programmes 
have already been extensively 
— established in the US, Canada and 
Australia, and major employers in 
Europe are aho introducmg workplace 
courses. 




I enfoftd doing the count, f 
think It has benefited me a lot 
at I can tpefi much better end 
con express myceU a ka better. 

I urith I hod been able to do ft in 
my younger dayi a% I might hove 
had a better job. 




The Leaflet 

Some of the funding was used to produce a 
glossy, eye-catching leaflet designed to 
have a long shelf-life and to be attractive to 
both trainers and employers and to those 
who needed the training. 

Target list 

We needed to reach the right audience 
quickly, and to raise the public’s awareness 
of Wordpower and Numberpower and 
what they were all about. So, in addition to 
the aforementioned marketing methods, 
we drew up a target list of approximately 
250 local outlets. These included: 

• Local TV, radio and press 

• Local industry newsletters 

- Training and Lnterprise Council 
(TEC) 

- Confederation of British Industry 
(CBI) 

- Chamber of Commerce and 
Enterprise (Cardiff Vale) 

• 'I'EC board members 

• Kompass Directory entries 

• Local training providers 

• Contacts suggested by Friary tutors 
from experience in outreach groups, 
etc 

• Ideas from advertisements and articles 
in local and national press 

• Yellow Pages entries. 

We circulated information about 
Wordpower and Numberpower and 
'dangled a carrot’ of funding being 
available to set up a number of pilot 
schemes delivering Wordpower and/or 
Numberpower as part of vocational 
training. 

The training providers responded 
quickly - their enthusiasm probably 
boosted by the announcement that TEED 
(the Training Enterprise and Education 
Division of the Department of 
Employment - Welsh Office in our area) 
would be paying Output Related Funding 
for Foundation Level Wordpower and 
Numberpower. 

Other replies came from the following 
areas: 

• Allied Steel and Wire 

• Construction 

• Hairdressing 

• Hotel and Catering 

• Job Centres 

• Local Councils 

• Probation Service 

• Regional Railways 

• South Glamorgan Area Health 
Authority 

• Supermarkets. 



Awareness Raising Day 

'fo meet the demand for further 
information and advice on setting up 
groups, the Project Co-ordinator visited 
many organisations or invited those 
interested to attend the Resource Base and 
Consultancy Service. 

An 'awareness-raising day' was also 
arranged which was filled to capacity. The 
day consisted of a series of workshops with 
lots of ‘hands-on’ sessions illustrating how 
to fit Wordpower or Numberpower into 
other training, particularly NVQ Level II 
in various occupations. Wordpower 
students based at The Friary welcomed 
delegates and showed them around the 
building - and were being assessed for 
various elements of Wordpower Lfnits 010 
(conversing with one other person) and 0 1 1 
(conversing with more than one person) at 
the same time! 

The Pilot Schemes 

Three pilot schemes were set up: 

1. In The Friary’s own ‘Step Lfp’ 
provision (known nationally as Initial 
Training - for unemployed adults who 
have no clear idea of the type of work 
they want or who have literacy, 
numeracy, oral or motivational needs 
which are hampering their search for 
employment). 

2 . In Alberto’s Academy of Hairdressing 
and Beauty. 

3. In Allied Steel and Wire. 

We thought it would be interesting to 
include a case study illustrating our 
experiences with one of these pilots, Allied 
Steel and Wire. 



Case Study - Allied Steel and 
Wire 

Allied Steel and Wire (ASW) was one of 
the companies on our target list. It is a well- 
known and respected local employer with a 
workforce of over 2,000. It offers a wide 
variety of in-house and NVQ training to 
their employees. 

ASW has recently undergone major 
internal reorganisation and rationalisation. 
As a result of this, the management are 
endeavouring to identify potential ‘team 
leaders’ in many sections of the company. 
The Iron and Steel Trade Confederation is 
represented at ASW and many employees 
are members - some have taken on the 
responsibilities of union representatives 
and others simply want to get the most out 
of their union. On health and safety courses 
run at ASW it was felt that some 
employees, who clearly had the required 
knowledge, were not obtaining certificates 
because they could not transfer this 
knowledge onto paper. 



A courtesy call following the initial mail 
shot came at an ideal moment. Dr Bob 
Walker, Head of Training at ASW, had 
identified the need for basic skills training 
amongst his workforce in South 
Glamorgan and was looking for ways to 
meet this need. 

The numeracy need was already being 
addressed by a member of ASW’s training 
staff who, as well as being involved with in- 
house and NVQ training, was running a 
purpose-built introduction to numeracy 
course to help employees keen to 
undertake vocational training. 

During our first meeting at ASW we 
explained the format of Wordpower and 
Numberpower and illustrated how they 
were similar in structure to National 
Vocational Qualifications. Dr Walker is 
involved with writing NVQs for Steel 
Operatives and was therefore familiar with 
the terms ‘performance criteria’, ‘unit’, 
‘range statement’, etc. We used a 
questionnaire drawn up by Friary tutors 
and the project co-ordinator to obtain 
information which would help us pair up a 
suitable Friary tutor with a shadow tutor 
from ASW. (Copies of this questionnaire 
are available from The Friary). 

After a couple of months planning, it 
was agreed that a Wordpower group would 
be held on Tuesday afternoons between 
1 .00pm and 3.00pm. 'fhe group was to be 
held at the Training Centre on ASW’s 
main site where the majority of training . 
takes place, 'fhe Friary tutor attended this 
group together with Mrs Pat Hyett from 
ASW who had been chosen as the group 
tutor, fhis combination of an experienced 
Wordpower tutor on the one hand and 
someone familiar with the operation of 
ASW on the other proved a winning 
formula! 

ASW agreed to undertake the task of 
recruiting suitable employees lor the 
_ Tuesday afternoon group. Training staff 
duly contacted the personnel managers 
from the various companies within ASW 
and they in turn spread the word and 
identified ‘volunteers’ to join the pilot 
group. Soon six employees had come 
forward and the group was ready for ‘take 
off. . . .and take offit did! What it lacked, 
at times, in numbers, it made up for ten- 
fold in enthusiasm! 

Employees can join at any time, they are 
made to feel at home and given the 
opportunity to settle in before any thought 
is given to which stage of Wordpower 
would be most useful to them, 'fhe tutor 
and employee decide this in a number of 
ways: 

1 . Using the ALBSU Basic Skills 
Assessment Pack 

2. Looking at work produced by the 
employee, e.g. letters or reports done 
at work 

3. Discussing what the employee needs to 
help him do his job more efficiently, to 
work towards promotion, etc. 




Wherever possible, work-related materials 
are used and in some instances employees 
may opt to do a Record of Achievement in 
Wordpower rather than the full certificate 
if they are keen to brush up in a cenain 
area. 

Infectious Enthusiasm! 

Keith is a Rail Operations Controller in the 
Transpon Department at ASW. He joined 
the Wordpower group because he needed 
to write reports for his job and was finding 
difficulties expressing himself on paper. 



His tutors comment, 

‘He never fails to supply us with 
material. He is striving to 
abandon his verbose style and 
improve his formal letter and 
report writing skills. His 
enthusiasm is infectious; he 
regularly takes work home and 
is a delight to work with.’ 



3r\ order to eiAva. re-occ.o>.r\AA ^ , vie.Hus*r 

devck)^ cx 'oeXoko ^ \\s>t ku rec- 

Ho CofMtrocjScsaC Scort voocNk on 

P\.S.\0.'5 torocVc^ \A\tV>cx)Jc^ 'dve. 

Cootro\\er’- 
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r?xxcA 'ds/osz. out ortAer, Loe ^oudd XAdse 
tVvot, dA-Q. ^ka-teVav^ers. etotxM, oAA. ^wvts. ouou^ ^towv 
t^'Q- cdjXjectad TCods . 



Part of Keith 's recommendations for new procedures in his derailment report 



On one occasion, Keith told the tutors he 
was enjoying learning again so much that 
he did 16 hours’ homework! 

Originally, he intended working 
towards a Record of Achievement in 
Wordpower Stage III, Unit 019 - 
Communicating in Writing, He has been 
writing repons, letters and poetry on a 
variety of topics varying from the building 
of a fictitious spons complex near his home 
town to the derailment of a locomotive at 
ASW. As a result of the derailment repon, 
new procedures have been put into place at 
ASW to avoid similar incidents. 

He has improved his repon writing skills 
dramatically and has enjoyed learning 
again so much that he has now decided to 
work towards the certificate as a whole. 



“Wordpower is all about basic 
reading, writing and speUing” 

Stephen, another group member, had 
already attended an ABE evening class but 
with family and work commitments found 
it difficult to attend regularly. The 
Wordpower group at ASW was ideal for 
him - he can now attend in the daytime 
either before, during or after his shift. 
Managers are willing to release employees 
to attend for 2 hours provided alternative 
cover can be found. It works out typically 
that one week out of three an employee is 
attending during shift time, rather than his 
own time. Stephen is working towards a 
complete Wordpower Stage I certificate. 

He recently contributed the following to 
the ASW newsletter: 



Wordpower lis all about basic 
reading, writing and spelling. In 
other zoords, all the things you 
learnt at school but mc^ have 
forgotten through lack of 
practice. I find the class very 
enjoyable, with no pressure, 
enabling me to work at my own 
pace.’ 



Stephen’s tutors comment: 



‘He is steadily working towards 
certification in Wordpower as a 
whole. He has already been 
complimented by his line 
manager upon the improvement 
in his level of confidence in work 
and he has no inhibitions about 
telling workmates of his 
studying.’ 
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WORDPOWER 



Writing letters? Filling in forms? Making 
lists? Going to meetings? 

We all have to do things like this at some 
time or other, but sometimes it’s pretty hard 
going and we give up or hand the job to 
someone else. 

But wait! The Training Department can help 
you thanks to WORDPOWER*. This is a nev) 
way of helping adults who would like to 
bajsh up on their reading, writing and 
talking skills. Even if you are quite happy in 
those departments, you can aim at an all 
round improvement of your communication 
skills. 

if you can find just two hours each week, 
you can get started on a course which 



consists of tasks based on subjects which 
interest you. When you finish one task you 
can move on to another, and eventually 
there is a qualification. There’s no exam, 
and you can take as long as you like getting 
there. 

Some people who work at Somerset Wire 
and the Transport Department have already 
started, and they are getting a lot out of it. 
There are no fixed terms for WORDPOWER, 
so you can join them at any time. 

Interested? Then get in touch with Pat Hyett 
in the Training Department. 

‘WORDPOWER is the name for the City & Guilds 
Certificate in Communication Skills. 



Promoting Wordpower in ASW’s Newsletter. 



Once again, his enthusiasm has proved 
catching and one of his colleagues has 
joined the group directly as a result of 
Stephen’s encouragement. This new 
member is as keen as Stephen to spread the 
word and an interesting snowball effect is 
taking place. 

The way forward 

Once the ASW Wordpower group was 
established, the Friary tutor’s involvement 
was phased out and finished in August 
1992. She had spent a great deal of time 
explaining to the ASW tutor how 
Wordpower could be used in relation to 
work-based materials. The two tutors 
made several visits to the Resource Base 
and Consultancy Service at The Friary to 
assist ASW in selecting resources to 
purchase for their Wordpower group. The 
group has, in fact, developed into a 
workshop which is open every Tuesday 
afternoon between 12 noon ahd'Sptn. It is 
hoped this increased flexibility will 
encourage more employees to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

In addition to her involvement with the 
workshop, the ASW tutor is actively 
promoting Wordpower throughout the 
company and recruiting new group 
members. She is doing an excellent job and 
her methods include the following: 

• roving exhibition 

• Wordpower handout placed in 
strategic areas of the company 

• students making regular contributions 
to ASW newsletters 



• attending ‘employee conferences’ to 
give presentations 

• meeting with staff development 
officers in the various companies 
within ASW to explain what 
Wordpower is all about 

• encouraging current group members 
to promote Wordpower through word 
of mouth. 

ASW realise it may take some time for 
numbers to grow. The methods it is using 
to promote the workshop have prevented 
any stigma being attached to Wordpower. 
Indeed one employee and his supervisor 
attend the group together. Employees as 
far apart as Sheffield and Kent have heard 
about the Wordpower Workshop in their 
Cardiff branch and are keen to take part in 
something similar. 

Where does Numberpower fit 
in? 

ASW is hoping to replace its ‘Introduction 
to Numeracy’ courses with a 
Numberpower workshop. A City and 
Guilds certificate in Numberpower may 
give employees the added incentive they 
need to return to learning. So far, Mr Bob 
Williams has held an introductory session 
and we eagerly await news of progress. 

Conclusions 

We have learnt a great deal about the need 
for ‘basic skills’ in the workplace from our 
experience at ASW. We now have a far 
clearer understanding of how work-based 
groups need to: 



• be accessible to employees with a wide 
range of basic skills needs 

• be promoted in such a way that 
employees do not feel they are being 
‘picked on’ 

• fit in around shift work 

• have a good selection of work-related 
resources to hand. 

One important advantage work-based 
skills training has over evening classes, 
outreach groups, etc., is that the workshop 
runs continually with no long breaks 
between terms. Progress is therefore easier 
to maintain and build upon. 

ASW’s tutor has, as a direct result of the 
original Wordpower group, become 
involved with: 

• setting up training for employees on 
health and safety courses who need to 
learn examination techniques 

• running a report- writing day for 
graduates joining the company as part 
of their induction process (Wordpower 
Stage III is proving most useful here) 

• designing a course for those facing 
retirement, etc., to help them fill in 
forms, write letters, know their rights, 
etc. 

• liaising with ASW employees in Kent 
and Sheffield who have expressed an 
interest in Wordpower 

• assisting administration staff to obtain 
vocational qualifications using 
Wordpower as a starting point. 

ASW has been most supportive of The 
Friary’s endeavours to set up work-based 
basic skills training in South Glamorgan. 
They welcome tutors from other 
organisations who wish to visit their 
workshop to see how it is run. They field 
speakers at events held to train workplace 
tutors They allow us to use their work- 
related resources in our materials 
workshop. 

We feel the partnership between ASW 
and ourselves has been of equal value to 
both organisations - ASW is meeting the 
basic skills need it had identified and The 
Friary is now able to use ASW as a model 
when setting up other basic skills in the 
workplace programmes. 

The full report 

As part of this TEED funded project a full 
report has been produced by the Projeci 
Co-ordinator which explains the project ir 
detail - the initial marketing methods used, 
the three pilot schemes, ‘training the 
trainers’ using the City and Guilds Initia 
(Certificate in Teaching Basic Skills (9282 
3), etc. If you would like a copy of thij 
report, please contact Philippa Williams ai 
The Friary (Centre, The Friary, Cardif 
CFl 4AA. ■ 
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Bilingual Health Pack for Speakers 
of Bengali 



l^odnced by ESOL Department, 
Northamptonshire LEA 

Available from E50L Department, Military 
Road Centre, Military Road, Northampton 
NN13ET 

Price: The whole pack (3 booklets and 12 
tapes)- £35.00 £3.00 p&p. 
hidividtud language packs (1 booklet and 4 
tapes) - £12.50 plus £1.50 p&p 
No ISBN 

Northamptonshire ESOL has 
produced bilingual health packs for 
their home tuition scheme. These 
packs can also be used in the 
classroom situation at elementary and 
post elementary levels. They have 
been produced in Bengali, Gujarati 
and Cantonese. Each pack comes with 
a booklet and four tapes. In addition, 
each language pack has some social 
interaction phrases and instructions to 
follow when learning English. 

The Bilingual Health Pack hr 
Speakers of Bengali consists of four 
bilingual cassettes and a spiral bound 
A4 booklet The situations covered are 
the predictable ones on 'Making an 
appointment. In the Doctor’s surgery, 
Changing an appointment and 
Making an emergency call for the 
Doctor to visit at home'. 

The book is divided into two pjarts, 
each covering two situations, and each 
section is followed by a list of social 
interaction phrases and instructions to 
follow when learning English The 
spiral binding makes the book easy to 
handle and the text is clear and well 
spoced on the p>ages. Although the 
^ngali script is not typ^efece it is 
nevertheless well written but the 
formal level of the spx)ken Bengali 
translation makes it less liser friendly 
than one would wish The instructions 
for how to use the tap^e would have 
been clearer to the listener if the 
sentences had been shorter. 

There is no indication in the p>ack of 
the expDected level of the Ben^li user 
and we presume from the content that 
s/he would need to be of at least 
intermediate level However, even at 
that level, the p>ace of the tap^es is still 
fairly fest and would require a lot of 
stopping and starting of the tap^e in 
order to obtain maximum 
comprehensioa 

It is unfortunate that in places the 
text and the tap^e do not match 
together and ithough a useful 
addition, the phrases for 'social 



interaction' and ‘instructions to follow 
when learning English' app^ear to be 
simply bolted on and do not have any 
introduction or explanatioa 
In view of the dearth of bilingual 
material the p>ack is welcomed as a 
useful addition to the resource shelves 
of the self access workshop or to use 
initially in a one to one situation with a 
home tutor and then left as guided 
homework, but not we feel as 
suggested on the p>ack, for a student to 
learn English at home on their own. 

Jean Brown & Gita Saha 
English Language Service 
Leicestershire Education Authority 



ESOL Materials Database: a list of resources 
for teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages 



Compiled and edited by Helen 
Sunderlazid 

Availal^e hrcmi Language and Literacy Unit, 
Southwark College, Asyhun Road, London 
SE15 2RJ 

Price: Paper verdan (arranged a^ihabetically 
or by subject) - £10.00 ina p5p 
On 3HT disc (h^croso5 Works Version 2.0) - 
£10.00 ina p5^ 

No ISBN 

This Database has been compiled on 
the basis of 125 returned 
questionnaires (out of a total of 700 sent 
out) and visits to resource centres and 
ESOL schemes. 

The following information, if 
available, is given about each 
resource: title, author, series, 
publisher, supplier, plages, p>apDerback 
or hardback, price, date of 
publication, ISBN, category, number 
of recommendations, comments. The 
resources are assigned to these 
categories: 1. Reference, 2. Readers 
and reading materials, 3. Practical 
teaching books (a) course books, (b) 
p^acks, (c) games and roleplay, (d) 
listening/pronunciation, 4. Language, 
race, culture, 5. Self Access, 6. Tutor 
reference/training, 7. Language 
suppx)rt/ESP. In addition there is an 
index of series and publishers' 
addresses. 

At first glance this seems a 
comprehensive and useful guide to 
ESOL Materials but on closer 
examination there are a number of 
flaws in it Unfortunately the pxitential 
of such a Database has not been fully 
realised and the result is idiosyncratic 
and p)atchy. 

It is a pity that more centres did not 



respond to the questionnaire but time 
was obviously a fector. Some of the 
gapDs here could p^erhap^s have been 
filled by asking for centres' resource 
fists, less time-consuming than filling in 
a questionnaire. 

The subtitle is a more accurate 
description of the contents than the 
title as it is not only a Database of ESOL 
materials but also of EFL, literacy and 
numeracy materials used by ESOL 
teachers. 

The version reviewed is arranged 
alphabetically by title. This is 
frustrating to use and results in a lot of 
searching through You have to know 
the title to find the book This is all right 
if you just want to check the publisher 
or price of a familiar book, but surely 
most users are looking for titles 
available under a certain category. 
The quotes used in the introduction 
explaining the background to the 
Database reflect this. ‘Do you know of 
any good readers? What can I use for 
language awareness training? To find 
books in a particular category 
necessitates a hunt through the whole 
Database. Fortunately, it is also 
available arranged in subject 
categories, so make sure you get that 
versioa 

The background quotes also ask 
Which EFL textbooks are suitable for 
use in ESOL classes? ‘Are there any 
literacy materials that would be useful 
in ESOL classes? However, the entries 
do not say whether the resources are 
EFL or literacy - you have to guess. 
The questions go unanswered 

Sometimes the information is 
incomplete when it would not seem to 
be difficult to have obtained it from 
other catalogues. It would be useful, in 
addition, to be given some information 
about the content of the resources The 
lack of comments for most titles means 
that there is little to help in assessing 
the usefulness of the resource, apDart 
from, perhapDs the number of 
recommendations This, however, 
may not be a reliable way of doing this, 
as the number of recommendations 
may reflect the availability of the 
resource rather than its quality. This is 
certainly true of more recently 
produced resources which may be 
good but not yet widely used As the 
compilers rightly say, the pDaucity of 
specifically ESOL materials is 
noticeable and is reflected in the large 
number of recommendations they get 
The small number of recommends- 




tions for some EFL titles does not 
necessarily indicate, as the compilers 
think, that there is little to choose 
between them, but that there are 
many more titles to choose from 

It is infuriating that so many of the 
resources recommended are 'Out of 
Print; 65 out of 600. While some of 
these are good and still worth 
remembering a process of selection 
could have been made. It is all right for 
those who have access to a resource 
base where these titles are available 
but no good for someone wanting to 
set up a new one. At times the quest for 
comprehensiveness overcomes 
critical selectivity. Why recommend 
an out-of-date, EFL book like "Present 
Day English for Foreign Students' (E, F. 
Candlin) published in 19621 

It seems churlish to be so negative 
about this Database when so much 
work has obviously been put into it. It 
certainly contains a wide-ranging and 
comprehensive list of titles with few 
noticeable omissions (we could not 
find the Leamington Spa packs). As 
the Database can be added to and, 
perhaps, amended, we should like to 
suggest that a format similar to 
publishers’ catalogues would be 
preferable: Le. resources listed 
according to categories with a 
contents page of the categories, a brief 
outline of content, new resources 
highlighted (esp^ecially ESOL ones), 
ESOL/EFlAiiteracy differentiated 
within the categories, an index listing 
titles and, perhaps, authors . 
alphabetically. Restrict Out of Print 
entries to those that are highly 
recommended and still useful 

The Database is helpful in drawing 
attention to gaps in ESOL materials. 
This might stimulate someone to try 
and fill them* It is worth mentioning 
here that the gap in language support 
materials is starting to be filled by, for 
example, '(jo to work on your English' 
NEC, a vocationally based open 
learning series. There are also 
materials being developed by the 
Language Network based at Shipley 
College, although the circulation of 
these is restricted to member 
colleges. 

Despite the reservations expressed 
above, this list of resources, organised 
according to category, could be a 
useful reference for ^OL providers. 

Carole Crompton Jane Jordan 
Stockport ESOL Unit 



Writing in the Community: An International j 
Survey of Research and Theory - Volume 6 ' 



Edited by David Barton and Roz . 
Ivanic 

Published by Sage Publications, 6 Bonhill 
Street, london EC2A 4PLI 

Price: Hardback £34.00; Paperback £15.95 
p&p 10% extra 

ISBN 0803 936 338 

This interesting collection of nine 
chapters by different authors is aimed 
at a diverse, audience, including 
community workers and researchers 
as well as teachers of writing. 

Although essentially an academic 
book rather than a practical manual, 
several of the chapters are of 
relevance to the ABE tutor and the 
general ethos is sympathetic to basic 
skills. This feet alone is enough to 
recommend parts of it as general 
reading for those involved in basic 
skills who wish to keep up to date with 
current thinking on functional literacy* 
and for sociolinguists who wish to 
advance their own professional 
development In view of the breadth of 
material covered the remainder of this 
review is confined to those chapters 
which said something to me as a tutor/ 
trainer. 

'Roles, Networks and Values in 
Everyday Writing’ is a most relevant 
contribution to our understanding of 
what is meant by functional literacy’, 
detailing as it does the results of an 
investigation into the actual writing 
carried out by a group of adults in their 
everyday lives. I had hoped that 
"Community Publishing as Self- 
Education' would provide me with 
practical hints about the possible ways 
of publishing students' writing other 
than the home-made desktop efforts 
for private circulation. I was 
disappointed to find that it starts at a 
more sophisticated level and the nitty- 
gritty I had hoped for was absent 

'Learning to Write as an Adult had 
some fascinating insights in the 
excerpts from interviews with students 
about their writing. Finally, 'Bringing 
Community Writing Practices into 
Education' has some pertinent 
comments about the differences 
between community writing, school 
writing and self-generated writing. It 
challenges establishment-style 
assumptions about what are 



appropriate standards and styles of 
writing and raises questions about 
conventional educational attitudes. 

Arm Finlay 

Basic SkiBs Tutor/Trainer 
Nottinghamshire Education Authority 



Numberpower (Foundation) Support 
Materials for the Certificate in Numeracy 
(3794) 



by Anne Tompsett and jnlie 
Fairhead 

Published by Surrey Qsunty Council 
Available fiom Avanti Books. 8 Parsons 
Greeii, Boulton Roa4 Pm Green Industrial 
Estate, Stevenage SGI 40G 

Price: £27.50 plus £4.11 p&p 
NoISBN 

For those numeracy tutors who have 
either already embarked on 
Numberpower accreditation or are 
considering it, this pack provides a 
very useful bank of support material 
Anne Tompsett and Julie Fairhead 
have used their experience in Adult 
Basic Education classes in Surrey to 
devise a set of worksheets and 
stimulus material that run parallel to 
the structure in the Numberpower 
units and elements at Founefetion 
level Here it may be seen as a 
companion to the ALBSU CJrediting 
Numeracy Pack. Together they 
provide a wealth of material for 
tutoring numeracy students at this 
level 

The worksheets are clearly 
presented in the context of real life 
situations. They follow the seven units 
of the Foundation level - Using Money 
in Everyday Situations’: 'Planning the 
Use of Money and Time'; Measuring 
Lengths and Calculating Areas’; 
'Measuring Weights and Volumes'; 
Setting and Planning Timing 
Activities'; 'Giving and Following 
Directions’ and finally, 'Reporting 
Numerical and Graphical Information’. 

However, this pack goes further to 
suggest combinations of worksheets 
into topic areas such as 'Giving a Party’; 
'Decorating’: Selling Up', etc. This 
enables a more fluid structure and a 
more interesting approach. Some 
points to be aware of, however, are a 
need for tutors to guide students in . 
acquisition and practice in 
mathematical skills. Practice at skills is 
needed to instill confidence and 





perhaps there should be more 
emphasis on this in the pack. In 
addition, some of the sheets are a little 
redundant by making suggestions that 
could be more easily given in a 
spoken form by the tutor. There is 
perhaps an over emphasis on 
everything being presented on 
worl^eets - students may become 
inundated with unnecessary paper. 
Tutors should be encouraged to have 
a dialogue with students out of which 
their interests and experiences can 
guide further activities. 

It should, however, be said that this 
pack provides a useful addition with 
some ingenious ideas. • 

Ros Arnold ’ 

Numeracy Tutor 
Stockport Education Authority 



Telling Tales: A Collection of Short 
Stories, Poetry and Drama 



Layout and the size and style of the 
typeface is good and clear; , some of the 
text is line’brokea All of this enables 
the stories to be accessible to readers 
at many levels. 

This is no ordinary book however. 
In addition to the obvious care and 
thought that has gone into the layout 
and presentation of the material, the 
stories, plays and poems are a delight 
to read This book has to be a must for 
any individual or group interested in 
developing their writing and a 
wonderful book to read aloud with 
students. There is a wealth of styles 
and ideas for tutors and students within ■ 
its pages. As well as encouraging 
reading and writing on an individual or 
group basis, it is a reminder to us all 
that beginning writers or^readers are 
not beginning thinkers’. 

Heather Gary 

County ABE Development Worker 
Cambridgeshire Education Authority 



there is also an answer section at the 
back of the book which helped solve 
many an argument in our unit. 

What the book does best is open up 
to the student and tutor the opportunity 
to suggest additional phrases within a 
particular section which the author 
may have deliberately omitted for just 
this purpose. The exercises prove 
therefore to be of interest to students 
ov^r a broad range of ability and cover 
everything from ‘cloze procedure' to 
•free hand writing'. 

In accordance with Brown & 
Brown's policy of providing 
economical resource material, the 
books are printed using 100% 
recycled paper. The graphics are 
simple, black on white, but adequately 
help to break up each page. Text 
frames are a useful additioa This book 
could be a useful addition to any 
literacy resource library. Dare I say it, 
rm sure this book will ‘catch on' in your 
unit! 



Vaxious Authors 

Published by The 
Gatehouse Publishing 
Chazity Ltd, Bixley 
Centre, Chichester 
Road, Manchester 
M155FU. 

Price: £4.95 ina p&p 
ISBN 0 906253.^ 



Telling Tales’ is a paperback 
collection of stories, poetry and plays 
written by writers from adult ba^c 
education schemes A brief 
autobiography and photograph 
accompanies each writer’s work 
Many of the authors explain what 
writing is like for them or how they 
came to write their particular piece. 
Each story, poem or play is concluded 
by questions for the reader, to 
promote and encourage further 
thought 



Phrases 



by Hugh and Margaret Brown 

Published by Bzovm and Publishing, 
Keeper’s CcMage, Westward, Wigton, 
Cumbria CA7 8NQ 
Price: £195 ina pSp 
ISBN 1870 596 34X 

This is the type of book with which 
even the most basic student can 
identify. Every phrase in the book has 
been used by us all at some time or 
other. Just one phrase can produce a 
host of communication skills. The 
authors have taken some 250 well- 
known catch phrases, cliches and 
proverbs and sorted them into easily 
recognisable sections. Each section 
on its own is an exercise in itself, 
testing the reader, providing much 
food for thought", giving information 
and asking questions. Fortunately 




Len Power 

Adult & Continuing Education 
Co-ordinator 

South Tyneside Education Authority 



NOTE: 

In Issue 46 of the Newsletter, the 
‘Handwriting, Reading and 
Spelling System' produced by Alan 
Davies was reviewed. Since then 
we have been advised that the 
system now comes in a 
presentation box complete with 
Cburse Notes and a Dated Record 
Card - all of which may be 
photocopied provided they are not 
offered for resale. THRASS is 
available at the new price of £9.99 
including p&p. 



The ALBSU Newsletter is published four times a year, in November, February, May and July. Copies are available, free, 
to organisations and individual. We aim to publish articles of interest to those teaching in adult literacy, sqcond 
language and basic skills, those who are responsible for funding and organising the provision, and those who are 

generally interested in these important areas of work 

If you have ideas on topics which you would like to see covered, please contact the Editor, at ALBSU. Reviews of 
relevant publications are written for the newsletter by practitioners, and we are interested to receive publications 

which could be useful in basic education. 
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What do students need to know about sounds, stress, intonation and fluency in order to improve their 
spoken English? Jane Jordan of the Stockport ESOL Unit outlines the key elements which affect 
pronunciation and sets out practical advice on teaching and learning strategies. 



Sometimes a student’s cry for help is 'I want to speak better, 
i^Hjple don’t understand me’, or even, as one student said to me 
recently ’I want to talk posh!’ The problem is not what to say but 
how to say it. 



What is involved in pronunciation? 

The elements that need to be addressed to achieve better spoken 
English are; sounds, stress, intonation and fluency. 



Sounds 

There are 44 sounds in English; 24 consonant sounds, 12 vowel 
sounds and 8 diphthongs (2 vowel sounds joined together). The 
way these sounds are produced depends on such things as the 
position of the tongue in relation to the lips and teeth, the shape of 
the mouth and whether the vocal cords are \4brated or not. It is not 
within the scope of this article to describe the sounds in detail and 
it is easy to get this information from standard books on 
pronunciation. Each sound can be represented by a phonetic 
symbol or, more simply, by a 'key’ word, i.e. a short commonly 
used word which contains the sound, e.g. 'ten' for 'e’. 



Stress 

Stress is the beat or rhythm of the language. In English one syllable 
in a word, and some words in a sentence, are stressed more than 
others. If all syllables are stressed equally the speaker sounds 
stilted. 

rhe most common word stress pattern is with the strong stress on 
the first syllable, e.g. student, but with 3 or 4 syllable words the 
pattern is more variable, e.g. news paper, computer, engin^r. The 
stress on a word can change when an extra syllable is addcxl, e.g. 
photograph, photographer. 

Sometimes the same word can be stressed in a different way 
according to its grammatical function. The stress is at the beginning 
when the word is a noun or adjective and at the end when it is a 
verb, e.g. ‘Our records show improved performance'. ‘Can you 
re cord this programme, please?’ Giving special stress to particular 
words in a sentence can affect the meaning, e.g. 'She drives a bu^' 
(i.e. not a car), ‘ She drives a bus’ (but he doesn’t). 

In a sentence the words that have most meaning tend to have 
strong stress and the small structural words have weak stress. 

e.g. They’ve gone to London to visit some friends. 

• • " • • — — • • 

Weak stress changes the way these words are pronounced, 

e.g. ‘To’ is ‘ta’ not ‘tu:’ 




Intonation 



This is the tune of ihe language. The way the voice goes up and 
down can show that a sentence is ending and the kind of sentence 
it is. It can show in the spoken language what punctuation can show 
in the written language. It also shows attitudes and emotions such 
as surprise, alarm and sarcasm. 

Fhe main tunes to be aware of are: 



(a) 



the falling tune at the end of a statement, order, or question- 
word question, e.g. 

The train has just arrived at Platform 2\ 



‘Do not get on the train yet^ 
‘Where’s the buffetP^ 



(b) The rising tune for requests and ‘Yes/No’ questions: 

‘Are you ready?’ 

‘Could you wait a moment?’ 

The rising tune is also used to listen items except for the last 
item. 

e.g. ‘I bought some appl^ oranges, pears and 
banana^’ 

It expresses surprise or disbelief: ^ 

e.g. ‘Really! He actually passed his driving test!’ 



Fluency 

Fluency does not mean speaking quickly but using sentence stress 
correctly, making natural word groupings rather than speaking 
word by word, using contractions such as ‘FlF for ‘I wilF and 
merging one word with the next where appropriate, e.g. ‘AfteralP. 




A knowledge of the phonological features of a student’s first 
language, even superficially, is useful here. The areas of difficulty 
are likely to lie where the first language differs from Fnglish, such 
as sounds which do not exist or are used in different parts of a word. 
So a Hindi speaker has difficulty distinguishing ‘p/b’ because there 
is only one sound in Hindi; Cantonese speakers have problems with 
the sound ‘r’ as this does not exist so they substitute ‘f. They also 
have difficulty with consonant sounds such as ‘b’, ‘d’ and 'g' at the 
end of words as only a few consonants occur at the end of words in 
Cantonese and these are sounded very lightly. Sometimes the 
difficulty is an unfamiliar combination of sounds rather than the 
sounds in isolation. This is particularly true of consonant clusters 
such as ‘st’, ‘sk’, ‘str', ‘sp’ where some speakers tend to insert a 
vowel sound, e.g. ‘sikooF for ‘school’. 

Different stress and intonation patterns are likely to be 
transferred to English resulting in a different accent which may 
cause problems of comprehensibility. 

Decide what are the most important aspects to work on. Here a 
lot depends on the level of students and their aspirations. I'here is 
no need to aim at achieving standard English pronunciation. The 
main criterion is comprehensibility. Students want to be 
understood when they speak to native English speakers. If they are 
not, they may be embarrassed and lose the confidence to try again . 



How to practise pronunciation skills 

As a general rule it is better to build up good pronunciation as an 
integral part of language teaching or learning. So if you are working 
with beginners you can encourage clear sound production, correct 
stress and intonation from the outset. However, students who have 
already learnt quite a lot of English may, at times, want to focus on 
specific difficulties as well as pursue an integrated approach. It is 
also useful to raise students’ awareness about pronunciation so they 
can listen to and imitate native speakers more effectively. 

It is usual to practise pronunciation for a few minutes on a regular 
basis, rather than spend a whole lesson on it. However, if students 
are particularly interested in this aspect of language, they might 
enjoy more intensive practice. 

In all pronunciation work the first step is discrimination. A 
student cannot produce a sound, stress pattern or intonation pattern 
s/he cannot recognise. 



Identifying needs 

If you want to gear pronunciation practice to the needs of a specific 
student or group of students there is obviously no point in working 
through all the sounds of English or all the elements described 
above. 

Listen caref ully to the student (it is useful to record her/him ) and 
identify the elements that cause difficulty or cause the student to be 
misunderstood. 



Practising sounds 

Sounds are only significant when in contrast with other sounds. In 
other words, if a student pronounces a sound in a word wrongly it 
only matters if this results in confusion with another word, or if it 
makes the word incomprehensible. For many speakers the sounds 
‘th’ as in ‘the’ and ‘th’ as in thin’ are difficult to produce and may 
be replaced by ‘f , ‘d’, ‘s’, ‘z’, but it is rare that this would cause 
misunderstanding. Usually the context makes it clear which word 
is intended, e g. It costs t(h)ree pounds. ’ 

However, sometimes confusion can arise between closely related 
sounds. 

‘Have you got a pen? pan? pin?’ 

You therefore need to give students practice in discriminating the 
sounds that are confused. 

To practise discrimination it is usual to pair words which are 
identical apart f rom the sounds to be distinguished, fhese are called 
minimal pairs, e.g. bin/bean, shop/chop, tin/thin. The student 
may be able to produce one of the sounds but not the other, or 
produces a sound somewhere between the two. 

First of all demonstrate as far as possible how the two 
sounds you want the student to distinguish are made. Get 
her/him to touch the throat to feel the vibration if one of the 
sounds is voiced (i.e. the vocal cords are vibrated). 
E.\aggerate slightly but do not distort the sound. W'atching 
someone make the sounds can help a student distinguish 
them at first. 

Select a number of pairs as far as possible from words 
known to the students. It is not the place to introduce new 
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I vocabulary and there is no point in practising with uncommon 
words students are never likely to use. It can also be difficult to find 
pairs of common words for some sounds. 

Here are some types of exercise: 

(a) Say each pair of words and then repeat one of the words and ask 
students to identify it. 

e.g. write/ride mat/mad 
cart/card bai/bad 

(b) Ask students to listen and identify whether pairs of words are 
the same or different. 

light/light S 

long/wrong D 

light/right D 

wrong/wrong S 



(c) Read a list of words and ask the student to put them in columns 
according to sound. 





1 


2 




(girl) 


(ball) 


shirt, walk, small, skirt. 






four, work 







fd) When a student can hear the difference between individual 
words it can be useful to put the words into sentences to practise 
discrimination in context, but it is not always possible to think of 
pairs of realistic sentences. Usually, one or two examples are 
enough, 

I walk in the park. 

I work in the park. 

Td like some blue shorts, please. 

I’d like some blue shirts, please. 

The next step is to help students to produce the sounds. 
Demonstrate the sounds again and ask the student to repeat the 
sound in isolation first. Then practise the sound in words and in 
sentences, fhere is no need to keep to minimal pairs at this stage . 
Use examples that are relevant and familiar to the students. 
Remember that some sounds need to be practised in the middle or 
at the end of words as well as or instead of at the beginning. 

However, the production of some incorrect sounds is less likely 
to make a student difficult to understand than different stress and 
intonation patterns. If a student has great difficulty with a particular 
sound it is not worth spending too much time on it. Other aspects 
of language are more important. 

Practising stress 

a. Word stress 

(i) listening and identifying. 

Ask students to listen to and 
patterns. 

• • 

e.g. teacher correct holiday 

student repeat hospital 

paper again al phabet 

Notice the effect strong or weak stress has on sounds, e.g 
studem/ dent ist. Make sure you pronounce the words 
naturally and that you say them in the same way each 
time you repeat them. It helps to record material for 
pronunciation practice to ensure a consistent model. 



You can help students hear the stress patterns by beating 
the rhythm. 

(ii ) Students repeat the words. It is useful to record students so they 
can compare their version with the model. 

This kind of practice can easily be incorporated into lessons when, 
for example, introducing new vocabulary. 



(b) Sentence stress 

This is a very important aspect of pronunciation. Getting this right 
means that the language has the right rhythm. Again the sequence 
is listen, identify, repeat. 

Start with short sentences or phrases following the same stress 
pattern and build up to longer ones, 

(i) Tell me 
Buy it 
Show her 

(ii) He knows 
It’s nice 
I’m hot 

(iii) He’s gone to work 

I bought some shoes 

(iv) Tell me 

Tell me about ilie film 

• • • • 

Tell me about the film you saw yesterday 

(v) See if students can hear special stress and understand the 
meaning of it by saying the same sentence in different ways. 

I want to see the film on BBCl 
I want to see the film on BBCl 
I want to see the film on BBCl 

Practising intonation 

fa) Ask the student to distinguish rising and falling tunes using one 
word examples: 

e.g. 1^. M^? Riglit. Wh“^ 

Then practise recognition of sentences with falling and rising tunes. 




(b) Practise saying sentences which use the falling tune, 

e.g. I liked the film. 

Who was in it? 

I can’t remember. 

Write it down. 



(c) Practise sentences which use the rising tune. 



Did you see the filfn? 






Would you like to go to the cinema? 

(d) Practise pairs of sentences, one falling and one rising. 

(i) He’s not coming to the class tod^. 

Is he coming to the class today? 

(ii) Finish your work quickl^. 

Could you finish your work quickly, please? 

(e) Practise words and sentences where the intonation changes the 
meaning, e.g. 

Sorry, (apology) 

Sorry? (question) 

They’ve arrived, (statement) 

They’ve arrived? (question) 

Practising fluency 

(a) Practise contractions. ‘IVe seen them’, rather than ‘I have seen 
them.’ 

Students who have learnt formal English are not used to doing this 
and it tends to make them sound rather stilted. 

It is important, however, that students know what the 
contraction stands for, especially where there could be confusion. 

I’d (had) finished my work by 7.00pm. 

I’d (would) finish my work if I had lime. 

(b) Practise linking the sound at the end of one word with the 
sound at the beginning of the next. 

e.g. He broke an arm and a leg. 



Sometimes a slight y\ ‘w’ or ‘r’ sound is put in to help glide from 
one word to the next, e.g. The- others; they-' are; go'' in; on heP 
own. 

(c) Pong sentences can be difficult to say fluently. Ask students to 
identify phrase groups. 

e.g. He gels up / ai 7 o’clock / and walks / lo ihe 
* . siaiion / lo caich ihe irain. 

Practise building up the sentence phrase by phrase until the whole 
sentence can be said fluently. 

Finally all these elements can be practised together by working 
on simple dialogues where the language content is familiar to the 
students. This means they can concentrate on good pronunciation, 

A. Excuse me/I boughi ihis yesie/day/andjt’s goij^ 



mark on il^ 






B. Oh, I’m sorry.AVouldj^ou like/ip chang^it/for 
another ori^? 

A. Yes, please. 

B. Oh dear! I’m afrmd/ih^re aren’t any, more/in y our 
size/in the same colour. Would you like^a different 
colou^? 

A. No, thinks. I’d rather have my money b^k. 

B. ^lljig^. Fll get you a refund. 

A. Thank 

In all pronunciation work the tape recorder is an invaluable aid. Not 
only can the student listen to the examples over and over again but 
s/he can record her/himself and compare her/his pronunciation 
with the examples. 
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